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~~ ovingly sprinkle these flakes 
of superb chocolate on to very warm 


milk... lightly stir... the richness, the 





perfection of true chocolate instantly 
awaits you! Surely no more luxurious, 
no more truly well-bred drink than 


Cadbury's Cup Chocolate exists! 


2/6d. a half-pound 


CUP 
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“1 like Opera but... 


it’s so deucedly difficult to fit in these days. 
Busy man and all that. . . frightful bother 
until my young jackanapes of a nephew badgered 
me into getting a Black Box. Switch on 
any odd moment now. Don't miss a thing 
_. . might just as well be in the 
Opera House. All due to something or 
other called Hi Fi so they tell me.” 


The Pye Black Box Record Player 
is the first instrument of its kind to 
be marketed in Great Britain. Never 
before has so compact a unit pro- 
vided this high fidelity reproduction 
with such a room-filling quality 
of sound. It plays all speeds of 
records. Automatic changer or 
single player models are available. 


BLAGK BOX 


RECORD REPRODUCE R 


AUTO CHANGERS 63 gns. Luxury Model, and 39 gns. 
SINGLE PLAYERS 6! gns. Luxury Model, and 37 gns. 
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It’s easy enough to make your own 
arrangements for a Continental holiday, 
although a bit tiresome when it comes 
down to fiddly detail, but for quite 
another reason it’s best to let Cooks do 
everything for you. 


Then, no matter where you may be, 
no matter what happens, no matter 
what personal crisis develops, you have 
a friend at hand in Cooks. Here are one 
or two suggestions which might interest you: 


SAN FELIU DE GUIXOLS 2£30.1.6 


VELDEN-AM-WORTHERSEE 1) ays’ holiday £31.19.6 


- 5 days’ holiday 


VIAREGGIO (italy) 15 days’ holiday £34,14.6 


Send for a copy of ‘Holidaymaking’ to : 


THOS. COOK 


(Dept. F/I/JD) BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.}., OR 


& SON, LTD. 


BRANCHES ; OR OFFICES OF DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 








SAAS SHAH A ssssa assis — 


First Sailing of 
ss. “HOMERIC” 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO QUEBEC 
3rd MAY, 195 5 


Beautiful public rooms designed by = woh 
national artists . . - Spacious decks... mn ; 
Lido... Tastefully decorated and ee ese 
staterooms . . . Sleep in eT a ales ot 
individual touch control . . - theatre — we 
revues . . . Inviting children’s rooms - : - en 
to-date 26,000 tons trans-Atlantic liner oa 
aoe opportunity of enjoying living at its finest. 
Tourist Class accommodation. 


ONLY 6 DAYS SEA TRAVEL 
——— 


\ 





HOME LINES 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or to: 


cE. H. MUNDY & CO. LTD., 


35, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, £.C) 


the New leader in the 8 TON CLASS - 


* 


It's a new Foden—a 4-speed standard gearbox, with 5 or 8 


speeds as alternatives. The 8-speed 
overdrive unit doubles the ratios avail- 
able on the main box. Overdrive gears 
may be preselected. 


champion lightweight truck that 
carries an 8 ton payload and carries 
it economically too. Powered by the 
Foden FD 4-cylinder 2-stroke 
engine, it develops 84 B.H.P 


Carries 8 tons legal payload with gross 
laden weight of 12 tens. 

The engine has a capacity of 2.72 
litres and develops a maximum output 
of BAP. at 2,000 r.p.m., with 
torque peak of 235 Ibs.jft. at 1,500 
‘pm 

Curved glass corner windscreens are 
fitted to give the widest possible vision. 
Rear axle has hypoid spiral bevel 
gear carried on adjustable taper roller 


bearings 


oil 
En 
gine and chassis are precision built 
to give dependability 


with the 


minimum of maintenance. Foden * 


vehicles vo from strength to strength 








8 tons legal 
Payload 


FODENS LIMITED, SANDBACH, CHESHIRE. 





Telephone : SANDBACH 44 (8 lines) 
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* You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 


= a | In your journeying by air, you may observe 
are proud to announce that their cigarettes y J sf g y ’ y y 


Hedges 
are available on every route served by the following famous airways; 
proud too, that in many instances these cigarettes 
are the most widely favoured of any. 


how certainly the great comfort and luxury 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS S ’ : . 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION provided by the world’s most famous airways 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 4 
QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS * AIR CEYLON ‘ ( eatin 
EL-AL ISRAEL AIRLINES - AER LINGUS 1S aptly accompanied by BENSON on/ HEDGES 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS | 
CYPRUS AIRWAYS * MALAYAN AIRWAYS 1 | 
K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


CA a TK Amine |= t) | Cigarettes—-so very carefully made from the 


TRANS-AUSTRALIAN AIRLINES © SABENA 





BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS 


snampentiy simecs PoRTvovEes | finest of fine tobaccos. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


SENSON @ HEDGES LTO 
8Y APPOINTMENT 
TOSACCONISTS TO 


THE LATE KING GEORGE Ww BENSON @ HEDGES LTD OLD BOND S§TREET , LONDON 
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MAKE SURE OF THE SUN 


P.O CRUISES 


FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER 1955 VISITING:— 
BALEARIC ISLANDS e CANARY ISLANDS 
EGYPT © GREECE @ ITALY © MADEIRA 
NORTH AFRICA e NORWAY 
PORTUGAL ¢ RHODES ¢ RIVIERA 
SPAIN @ SICILY @ SYRIA 


For further particulars enquire 
14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.! @ Telephone: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 








AER LINGUS INVITES YOU TO IRELAND for the 
most wonderful holiday you've ever had! 
Write for this magnificent full-colour booklet—it’ s FILL IN & 
free! And it’s packed full of breath-takingly 
beautiful Irish scenes... legendary places... POST THIS 
completely unspoilt seaside resorts—just as 
= holiday in Ireland will be ! TODAY ! 
‘ith this Aer Lingus booklet you can plan a 
ong holiday in Ireland—right in your own 
ome. Your local travel agent or Aer Lingus 
will gladly answer any queries you have, 


i i el 
TO THE SALES MANAGER, AER LINGUS, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
| holiday booklet, “ine.ann”’, 
| NAME 


(BLOCK Levies) 


ADDRI 55 


Post in 14d stamped unsealed envelope 


scast for tomorrow | +°°x For 
+: vs } No more sopping wet hats which THIS MARK 


a 
drip all over the place and are so 


“=” 
- messy to dry out THANKS TO 
AER LINGUS 


TRISH ATR LINES 
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Imperial 


typewriters 











IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD, LEICESTER & 








viii 








from care 


how rarely can we enjoy it, how 
eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
arises! That is why so many men 
important, on-the-move men—cross the 
Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. On board 
an Empress they know they can expect 
complete comfort, good food, and 
friendly, efficient service only a bell- 
push away. They know too that when 
they land they can go to the ends of 
Canada by the same great travel 
system. From first to last they are 
secured from worry, secured as you 


will be, because 


Conadian Pacific 


is with you 





all the way 


Information from your travel agent or 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) or any other Canadian Pacific office. 
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AS Make the sea trip 
part of your holiday 


..enjoy the tang of the sea and then that first 
thrill, reborn with every trip—as you walk down the 
gangway into France —the catch of the breath as you enter 
a new world. The gendarmes on the quay, peak-capped and 
cloaked — porters, blue-bloused and volubly French—even the 
engines seem to whistle in a foreign language. Then on to the 
train... Paris, Basle and beyond. All combine to welcome 
you to something new — something exciting — the perfect start 
to your Continental holiday! 


Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies ov the 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, (BRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
S.W.1 or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, Lower \_BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Regent Street, $.W.!. 


hort bea Routes to France 











6. Seppeit & Sons Ltd. London Branch: 88 Cannon St., London, E.C.4. Tel.: MAN 2746 
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‘GUILTY 
CHIMNEYS’ 


The Gas Council's 
Smoke Abatement film 
‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ 
is available on loan to 

approved borrowers 














YOU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens? You make 
smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy the raw 
materials of a hundred different products from paint 
tomotor-spirit, from nylons to fertilizers. Smoke is not 
only a menace to health—it is the funeral pyre of 
wealth. 


Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens? He 


“ {3 ve WECM 
a 


re 
et: i ala ey 


yet 
a 


produces gas and coke, the two great smokeless fue! 


highly efficient and clean burning. And he provides fos 


British Industry (and for export) all the chemicals a 
substances that would otherwise be lost for ever to « 
National economy. Thus with one stone Mr. Therm ki! 
two hateful birds—waste of wealth and menace to healt! 
Mr. Therm's way is much the more sensible. 


GAS AND co €E — heat without smoke 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL Issued by the Ga 














“So you're really 
flying to Canada 
then, dear lady?” 


C4 





“Just like the film stars, vicar. 
By TCA Super Constellation, 


the last word in luxury, 


I’m told.” 


Direct service to Montreal and Toronto 
TCA Super Constellations offer the most 
frequent service from London and 
Glasgow overnight to Montreal and 
Toronto, with same-day TCA connections 
to take you across Canada and to major 
U.S. cities. Only by TCA can you travel 
from Britain to Canada in these magnifi- 
cent Super Constellations in which you 
have the choice of either luxurious First 
Class or exceptionally comfortable Tourist 
accommodation. 

TCA Viscount Services within Canada 
Early in 1955 TCA are introducing the 
famous Viscount turbo-prop aircraft on 
selected inter-city routes. This service will 
soon be extended to some important U.S. 
cities as well. 


BEST TO CANADA 





London to Montreal £220.18 0. 
London to Toronto £236.19.0. 


London to Montreal £149 , 1, 0. 
London to Toronto £162.13.0. 
*A wed IATA 

“season fares. 











Ask your Travel Agent 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 
Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Berrmnuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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the art of gracious living 


PERFECTOS FINOS W's 14/8 100's 2/4 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 11/8 100s 23/4 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO OO, (OF GREAT BRITAIN & (IRELAND), LTD. 
{ A 








SOUTH 


Reduced 


return fares by 


UNION 
CASTLE 


333% | | 20% 


OFF OFF 
FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS 


AFRICA 





















by Mailships from Southampton during April, 
May and June 1955, with option of return in 
August, September or October 


Reduced return fares from 
£155 Ist class £117 Cabin class 


ROUND AFRICA VOYAGES, 25%, reduction 
in First and One-Class (Cabin) fares by fort- 
nightly sailings from London during May, 
June and early July. Reduced fares from £177. 


FULL DETAILS FROM TRAVEL AGENTS OR 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC3 








eS NIA a 
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EDITED BY 


Shell Nature Studies jascvsvisuer 





JANUARY Wildfowl | 





F 


af 








Painted by Maurice Wilson in collaboration with Rowland Hilder 


IN THE MIDST OF WINTER some wildfowl begin their spring. Unexpected and graceful 
is the queer courtship of the ducks. Watch lakes and reservoirs where the migrants court 
and pair before the long flight north. Goosanders (1) and red-breasted mergansers (2) 
may go no further than Scotland, but the smaller, handsome smew (3), most often seen 
in Britain, perhaps, on the great reservoirs that serve London, is bound for its nest-hole 
in some forest-tree of Lapland or northern Russia. These three are ‘sawbill’ ducks, 
which dive for their fish. Also diving ducks are our native tufted duck (4) and 
pochard (5). A drake scaup (6), perhaps from Iceland, floats among the pack of tufted. 
The surface-feeding ducks spend much of the day asleep on the bank. Widgeon (7), 
teal (8), mallard (9), shoveler (10) and pintail (11) all nest in some part of Britain. Britain’s 
two commonest wild geese are seen grazing on peaceful water-meadows, or moving, in 
skeins, to new feeding-grounds. The white-fronted goose (12) breeds in Western Siberi 1: 
nearly all the world’s pink-footed geese (13) come from Iceland to winter in Britain. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


with 
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The key to the Countryside 














Can you really do every kind of cooking 

that there is? 
Open one of the Aga ovens. Lift up the lid of 
one of the Aga hotplates. Do this any time of 
the day or night; and there, straight away, 
without a second’s delay, is exactly the heat 
you want, That's what thermostat control 
does: you don't need a griller or boiler or any 
other ‘help-out’ when you've an Aga. 


Can you do all the cooking and heat all your 
water, all for (about) 1/- a day? 
However much you use it (even if you cook 
right through the night), the Aga cannot 
possibly use more than 34 tons of fuel in a 
year, And the fuel is coke-——easy to come by, 
all the year round. 


Can you boil a 4-pint kettle of cold water in 
4 minutes? 
The Aga boiling plate is the fastest you can get. 
Fast heat is what gives jam its colour, keeps 
green vegetables green and fried food crisp. 
Can you cook an egg-thickened sauce 
without ‘catching’ it, ever? 
As gently as you like. Simmering heat is con- 
trolled, always: it cannot ‘run away’, 


| 


| 


| 
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AGA owner! 


BEOD, TRAUK MARK 


Can you make tough meat tender? Can you 

keep hot meals hot without spoiling? Can you 

cook ham, stock, porridge, through the night? 
The Aga can—with its simmering oven. This 
is the best-beloved thing about this best 
beloved cooker of all. 


Can you bake cakes that are never ‘sad’, 
roast meat that is never unevenly done? 
The Aga oven is made of solid cast iron, which 
throws out really penetrating heat 
brick baker's oven did; and 
heat too. 


as the old 
it’s steady 
Can you boil fast (really fast)? Can you 
simmer gently (really gently)? 
The boiling plate and simmering plate are 
separate, and each is big enough to take three 
5-pint Saucepans at a time. 


Can your cooker keep the kitchen warm in 

winter without making it too hot in summer? 
The Aga is insulated, Just enough heat gets 
out... the kitchen is always ‘just right’. What 
a comfort that is on a cold and frosty morn- 
ing! (The fire is alight, of course 
need never go out.) 


the Aga 


¥ Besides all this, the Aga offers you Hire Pur- 
chase over five years, and a_ cast-iron 
guarantee for ten. H.P. can cost as little as 
£2 a month. The Aga is not ‘for princes and 
rich men only’—no, indeed. It is for people 
who want to SAVE money. 


Now then! Find out all about the 
other wonderful things the Aga does. The 
leaflets are detailed, interesting, full of facts 
and figures. There’s nothing to pay and, of 
course, ‘no obligation’ 

The best thing would be to write off NOW, 
this minute. If you can’t, fold over the corner 
of the page or tie a knot in your handkerchief 
so you don’t forget 


This is the address: 


AGA HEAT LTD. 


2/22 Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, London, W.1 


Proprietors: Allied lronfounders Ltd, | 
Makers of 


cookers, boilers and fires. 
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IRITISH BISCUITS AT THEIR BEST 





QUALITY SALT 
tn. the 
QUALITY TIN 


~ 


Jolly Good Salt 


PAUMER MANN & CO., LTD., SANDBACH, CHESHIiRE| 











Fast frequent 


Fly over to . 
the Continent by KLM 


You will find most of your fellow- 
passengers have booked KLM on the 
unhesitating recommendation of both 
their friends and their Travel Agent 
Choose wherever you will — by KLM it's 
a holiday all the way. 


Reservations from all Air Travel agents 
or kim Royal Dutch Airline 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, 

Glasgow and Dublin 


ROYAL DUTCH 7 YY y 4j * 
AIRLINES / 





x1 


HOLIDAYS BY 


AIR 







Mark the places that 

interest you, send in 

this announcement 

with your name and ” ‘ 
address, and we 
will post you the 
new full-colour pee 
Air France seni saad wnat 
brochures 

describing BARCELONA & 
these COBTA BRAVA 
destinations - 

pep with 

full details of , 

the wonderful SWAT ZERLAND 
new Air France 
Viscount and other AUSTRIA 
services and GERMANY 
summer fares. 





Bookings through your Travel Agent or 


AIR FRANCE 
au rhet, London, 8.W.1. 
pir lnghem, Mansb , Glasgow 





FRANCE 


VISCOUNTS 


Avs0/23 


Until you come 
you cannot know 
how delightful it is 


at PP, Uy \y 


So many acres of lovely, quiet gardens .. . such 
pleasantly appointed sun lounges... such smiling 
service everywhere ... such wonderful sands and 
champagne air .. . such beautiful and interesting 
countryside ... so much to see and do... such a 
complete change from the everyday world . . . such 
nice people to meet . . . truly a real holiday that will 


always remain a happy memory. 
lu-&- fstle 


Will you be my guest, " 
Pail 


and see for yourself? 
AYR (Scotland) CLACTON (Essex) FILEY (East Yorkshire) 
PWLLHELI (Wales) SKEGNESS (Lincolnshire) MOSNEY (Ireland) 


We think you may be interested in further details and illustrated 
brochure, which may be obtained free from — 


BUTLIN’S LTD. Dept. H.B. 439 OXFORD ST., LONDON W.; 
— or your local Agents. 

















JEREZ 
CREAM 


Choicest Old 
Oloroso 


Rich and Luscious 
with the outstanding 
wality and flavour 
that only AGE, EX 
PERT SELECTION 
and BLENDING im 
JEREZ (Spam) can 
produce 


Shipped only by 



















MAKE 

THE BEST | 
VIRGINIA | 
CIGARETTES 
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Choosing’ 
your 
Brandy 


nEMY MARI!" 





V.8.0.P 


Lovers of good 
brandy gladly pay a 
little more for a cognae 
which they know to be of 
superior quality. This is why 
they instinctively order Remy 
Martin V.8.0.P. They know it 
is made from grapes of unique 
quality found only in the best 
two areas of the Cognac dis- 
trict of France. They know 

too that Remy Martin 
produces only cognac of 
this superior quality. 



























— 
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The Ledger Clerk 








Her job is a most important one 
amongst the many which women have 
in the bank today, for she and her 
colleagues operate the machines upon 
which so much of the bank’s book- 
keeping is based. Our customers see 


her work in their “ statements” and, 





whether she is operating a. simple 
adding machine or handling the most 
modern mechanical marvel, she is a key 
worker in a great number of offices. 
She is one of astaff of 19,000 whose know- 
ledge, experience and goodwill are at the 
disposal of all who bank with Barclays. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





DRESCOTT CLOTHES LTD, of DUDLEY in the county of \\ 
































that 
indefinable 


something 





The well-groomed man carries himself 
with assurance and always looks at his case 


But it is the extra indefinable something 





about his appearance which in fact distinguish: oe 





him. Drescott ready-to-wear clothes possess this 








indefinable something in full measure. 





Obtainable from 
most leading Stores and Retailers 
throughout the British Isles. 





An announcement by 





Ziv 
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MR. MICAWB 


“My dear Copperfield’, said Mr. Micawher, 
“T am older than you; a man of experience of 
every branch of life including that of the 
matutinal removal of hirsute growth from the 
human countenance and — er —in short, of 
shaving. At present and until something 
turns up (which | am, I may say, hourly 
expecting) | have nothing to bestow but 
advice. My advice is: never buy tomorrow the 


blade which you need today. Procrastination 


ER 





on SHAVING 


is the thief of time. Collar him. My other 
piece of advice ”, continued Mr. Micawber, 
“you know. Monthly consumption of 


Gillette blades nine, monthly purchase ten, 
result happiness. Monthly consumption ten, 
monthly purchase nine, result misery. The 
blossom 1s blighted, the leaf is withered. 
Good mornings fail to commence with what in 


the ordinary course of nature they might 


otherwise, er —in short, you are floored.” 
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E. A.’s advertisement saying 
B “Thank you, Mrs. Wilson, for 
* next year’s airliners” is remark- 
ably timely. The idea had got about 


that next year’s airliners were to come 
from a Mr. Douglas of Los Angeles. 


More Equal than Others 

Ir is feared that the announcement 
recently made from South Africa 
House to the effect that the name of 
Dr. Malan is to be inscribed in the 
Golden Book of the Zionist World 








Organization “in appreciation of his 
contribution to better racial under- 
standing in South Africa” may lead to 
a certain amount of heartburning. Some 
people are saying that, with a claim at 
least equally strong, the failure to offer 
a similar distinction to the late Adolf 
Hitler can only be the result of the 
most contemptible kind of racial 
discrimination. 


Once is 

No one will deny that it was kind of 
the London Transport Executive to 
present a small boy who was found in 
the snow at one o'clock in the morning 
“looking for buses”’ with a model bus. 
Passengers still smarting from the latest 
increase in fares feel, however, that a 
local time-table would have been quite 
sufficient. 


Suspense Story 
INTELLIGENCE in animals is much 
talked of in generalities, but last week's 
reported example put a sharp point on 
the particular, A child wandered from 
home with his dog and pushcart, all 
r 


three later arriving on a railway line as 
a train approached. The wheels of the 
cart stuck in the track and, according 
to the richly detailed accounts, the 
child, struggling to release it, “took no 
notice of the whistling of the locomotive. 
The dog stayed with him, but was seen 
to become more and more agitated. 
Finally, when the train was a little more 
than ten yards away, the dog bodily 
pushed the child off the line and then 
jumped clear himself.” | Dog-lovers 
who had watched with interest then left 
at once to ring up the newspapers. 


Haves and Have-Nots 

Tue financial disclosures by football 
pool promoters, made obligatory under 
the Pools Betting Act, have on the whole 
been quietly received. The country’s 
eight million or so regularly unsuccess- 
ful competitors are uncomplaining to a 
man; only the scattered prize-winners 
have been heard to mutter as they 
looked at their cheques, “ Only seventy- 
five thousand? It’s a swindle.” 


End of World— Latest 

THOSE pessimists who seem to have 
believed that a vast wave of lawlessness 
would follow the action of the B.B.C. 


FINE - WET 


; 4 


in allowing Mrs. Knight to remind 
atheists that children are better off with 
a code of morals than without need not, 
after all, worry unnecessarily. If the 
accounts given in the newspapers are to 
be trusted, the appearance of a black 
cloud over London at midday was 


133 
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sufficient to stampede the public into 
something not altogether unlike a 
national day of prayer. 


No Comment 

HavinG climbed the two hundred 
steps of the Golden Pagoda in Rangoon, 
which is two thousand five hundred 
years old, President Tito wrote in the 
visitors’ book “I am very much 
impressed by this extraordinarily beaut: 
fy, monument as it speaks of the 
artistic genius of the people of Burma.” 
He then visited a pagoda called ‘ World 
Peace,”” which was built last year unde: 
the direction of Mr. U Nu, but wrote 
nothing in the visitors’ book there. 


Read All About It 

REACTING with great promptitude to 
the Evening Standard’s contents-bills 
inscribed with the words “Did li 
Happen?” the Evening News added to 


NoT 
B 
UKELY 








a 





its own contents-bills advertising ‘lhe 
World’s Strangest Stories” the addi 
tional qualification “They're All True.’’ 
It ought to be made absolutely clear that 
in neither case is any reference intended 
to the news pages. 


By Indirections Find Directions Out 

AN interesting controversy appears 
to have broken out in America, ‘Ihe 
Maryland police, relying on the re 
searches of a Dr. Christian Volk, claim 
that drunks always stagger towards the 
cast on account of the rotation of the 
earth, The Washington: police say this 
is nonsense, if anything they stagger 
towards the west because the right leg 





is normally the stronger. Perhaps Dr. 
Volk would now like to give his attention 
io the problem of why drunks in 
Washington always face north. 


Chinese New Look 

Tue Kwong Ming Daily News of 
Pekin has made a sweeping break with 
.Chinese tradition by deciding to have 
its type set horizontally instead of 
vertically, “Writing horizontally,” it 





ACHAT AV ER HER: 


comments in an editorial, “is con- 
forming to the living habits of the 
Chinese people.’ Pessimista will be 
quick to point out that the characters 
still run from right to left, 


Umbrage by Proxy 

Tue strain of sending protests to the 
West every few days is clearly taking its 
toll of the Soviet Foreign Office. At 
the end of the Note accusing France of 
contravening the Geneva Protocol of 
1925, Moscow asked the French Foreign 
Office, as custodian of the protocol, 
kindly to pass on its sentiments to all 
the other fifty signatories. As a labour- 
saving method in the Kremlin this is 
fine, but someone has failéd to check his 
references: it was the Berne Protocol of 
1874 that set up the Universal Postal 
Union. 


Let’s Play Shop Stewards 

ScHooL leavers intending to enter 
industry will welcome new arrange- 
ments supplementing the lectures of 
Youth Employment Officers and 
potential employers by talks from trade 
union officials, In this way they will 
get an idea not only of working con- 
ditions and prospects but also of which 
unions put forward the best wage 
claims and approximately how often 
they will have to threaten to come out 
on strike to get them. 


Ink in its Veins 

Mirrens and spats are attracting solemn 

Concern in The Times correspondence 
column, 

Which may or may not prove a 
stimulation 

To a newspaper's frozen circulation. 


M.P.s ‘“* FORGOTTEN,” 


= ANY of us feel that our boys 

at Westminster are in danger 

of becoming a forgotten 
Parliament,” said Trooper Nick Barker 
on his return to B.A.O.R. to-day. He 
is the leader of a delegation of private 
soldiers who have just completed a 
week’s tour investigating welfare con- 
ditions among Members of Parliament. 
The other soldiers on the delegation are 
Private Jim Maggs, Private Bert Long, 
Gunner Tom Peters, Driver Jack 
Plimsoll and Acting Lance-Corporal 
Keith Franckenstein. 

During their tour the delegation saw 
M.P.s at work in the Chamber and 
Committee Rooms, and also visited the 
Smoking Room, the Tea Room, the 
Terrace and other welfare instajlations. 

“I spoke to a number of the Mem- 
bers,” said Trooper Barker, ‘and there 
is no doubt that a widespread feeling of 
dissatisfaction exists among them.” 
Among the matters complained of were 
the inadequate rates of pay and allow- 
ances, the long hours of compulsory 
attendance at the House, and the boring 
nature of the speeches there. 

“These may seem small things in 
themselves,” Trooper Barker said, “ but 
added together they can produce a real 
sense of grievance, with the result that 
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“ Hardly has Dr. Billy Graham left our 
shores than along comes Mrs. Knight.” 
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SAY. TROOPS 


Members get ‘browned off’ with their 
work and wander off on tours of China, 
Israel, B.A.O.R., and so on.” 

Preliminary work on the delegation’s 
report was begun to-day by Private 
Long. 

“We had a right good tour,” he said. 
“Every facility was given us to speak 
direct with back-bench Members, with 
the result that we got things straight in 
a way we would never have done if we 
had had to go through the usual pro- 
cedure of P.R.O.s, under-secretaries and 
all that kind of bull.” 

Among the matters noted, said 
Private Long, were many that would 
have to be the subject of long-term 
action, but some ought to be put right 
immediately. For example, several 
Members complained of the inadequacy 
of their mail. “Mail is a very potent 
factor in morale-building,” Private Long 
said, after one or two false starts. “If 
a Member does not receive regular 
complaints from his constituents he is 
thrown on to his own resources when it 
comes to putting down questions, and 
this is bound to lead to a lowering of 
standards and undue emphasis on such 
unprofitable subjects as helicopters and 
that kind of lark, which do not really 
affect his constituents at all,” 

It was inevitable that an M.P.’s life 
should be fraught with hardship and 
tedium, but the delegation felt that 
some problems were being considered 
with too much complacency. “These 
men are the flower of our democracy, 
and are very often the examples by 
which foreigners form their opinion of 
our nation. They are all volunteers, and 
they have to serve sometimes for many 
years without any relief other than a 
month at Christmas and Easter and 
about four months’ recess in the summer, 
much of which may possibly be spent 
serving on a parliamentary commission 
in some place like Israel or Jamaica, 
with no reward but their bare expenses.” 

Nothing should be too good for them. 
Unless their stay at Westminster was 
made thoroughly worth while, both 
socially and financially, there would be 
an ever-increasing number of Members 
investigating conditions in Service 
garrisons overseas, and no one would 
want to see that. 

The report was agreed unanimously. 


B. A. Y. 
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My Life With Humphrey Bogart By CLAUD COCKBURN 


‘ K THO started this whole thing 

was General Charles de Gaulle, 

and if you think that’s a long 

way from this film actor Bogart that I 

have such a feeling about, then all I can 

say, young sir, is you've seen very 
little yet. 

Send your mind reeling back down 
the tortuous corridors of recent history, 
and after an anxious moment or two 
you'll see it bump into an improbable— 
just what do you mean, improbable? — 
moment when the General (who, mind 
you, is quite something, apart, I mean, 
from being a General and embodying 
the spirit of France and all that) was 
having a certain amcunt of more or less 
cheery ¢o-existence with characters 
whom, I opine, it would hardly be 
libellous to describe as “reds.” Put it 
another way: the General was having a 
momentary roll in the hay with the 
Communist Party, and as to which of 


them was having more fun it is hardly 
my place to say. 

For reasons I forbear to bore you 
with, I found myself at this historic 
juncture working hand—I speak meta- 
phorically—in glove with a man who 
was working, almost nearly quite 
actually literally, hand-in-glove with 
this Charles de Gaulle. We will, for 
purposes of reference and identification, 
call this man L.A., using his mere 
initials, since he is now prominent in all 
hemispheres. On second thoughts, so 
that you get an idea of how intimate |! 
was with him at the time, I'll call him 
just A. 

It got so that the late President 
Roosevelt made a statement to the Press 
in Washington in which he said that the 
whole policy of the Powers towards 
France and kindred matters was 
being bedevilled by “two small-time 
connivers in London.” 
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Like Sir Andrew Aguecheek when he 
heard them refer to “a foolish knight,” 
we knew right away whom he was 
talking about, and we founded the Small- 
Time Connivers’ Club and pretty soon 
took off for Algiers, but not until we had 
done two things: one of them being to 
find out just how General de Gaulle 
was going to give the sack to an American 
socialite who had done him some good 
giving discreet dinner parties to in- 
fluential parties, and was now doing 
him harm by giving indiscreet dinner 
parties to un-influential parties, and the 
other to see the London premiére of a 
motion-picture entitled—aptly enough 
as it turned out — Casablanca, in 
which the principal motion-picture 
actor was this Bogart that I have 
reference to. 

What happened about the American 
socialite— assuming you are in the least 
interested in what happened to this 
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extraordinarily ill-advised young 
millionairess—was that General de G.'s 
principal (as of then) adviser, whose 
name was Palewski (but they all said he 
was French all right and personally | 
thought him most awfully nice), said to 
General de Gaulle: 

“Mon,” he said, “Général, be above 
all tactful. Ask her, I suggest, to tea, 
and in the course of this essentially 
unsensational entertainment suggest 
that her services on the social front have 
been so brilliantly successful that, like 
Alexander, she has no more worlds to 
conquer. Consequently: no job.” 

What actually occurred was that the 
girl came to tea all right, and, before 
she had her finger and thumb around 
the tea-cake, de Gaulle, smiling happily 
at the thought of what he was doing to 
tact, and Palewski, and the socialites, 
uncoiled his enormous length and, 
gripping her warmly by the hand 
outstretched for teacake, said: ‘‘Alors, 
Madame; vous étres donc sacké.” 

She was carried out in a quarter of a 
million dollars’-worth of hysterics and 
joined the Free Norwegians, or someone 
of the kind, forthwith. 

They said afterwards that what this 
proved was that the General was 
deficient in a sense of humour—which 
is what the English say when a Scots- 
man, Frenchman, Irishman or Jew 
makes a joke which the English have to 
run nearly to the boundary to catch. 

It was partly this endless argument— 
How much sense of humour does 
General de Gaulle have? Give three 
reasons in support of your answer— 
which impelled me to Algiers, and the 
other impulse was this film that A and 
I saw, where H. Bogart was everyone's 
dream of a Small-Time Conniver, and 
he made us feel good and proved this 
thing they say when they say the motion- 
pictures have some sort of effect on some 
sorts of people some of the time. 

And when I got to Algiers, and 
became—for reasons with which I will 
forbear to bore you—arrested first by 
the British and then by the Americans 
and then was rescued by General de 
Gaulle, who wanted me to lunch with 
him and tell him whether it’s true 
what they say about Ireland, what | was 
thinking all the time was ‘‘ More power 
to you, Humphrey Bogart, you wonder- 
ful motion-picture actor, you.” And 
also when, for reasons like those already 
referred to, | was somewhat in hiding 


in Algiers—in July, mind you, when 
Algiers is pretty hot even for the 
paying passengers, let alone the poor 
stowaways—I used to say to myself, in 
my undercover hideout I'd say: “If 
ever I get out of this—and after 
all Colonel Peter Rodd and four other 
members in good standing of the Savile 
Club say they can fix it so what on earth 
are you worrying about you bundle of 
mere nerves?—if ever I do (and if 
you’ve lost your faith in the Savile 
Club what’s left to you but the sheerest 
arid materialism?), I said, I'll seek out 
that great motion-picture actor Bogart, 
and I'll take him by the hand and I'll 
look him in one or other or both eyes 
and I'll say ‘Thanks, old man. Thanks 
a million,’ Maybe I'll even say, in a low, 
reverent kind of voice, ‘Humphrey’.”’ 
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So what we have here is a man in 
Algiers under cover, in hiding, on the 
run, and talking pretty freely to himsel!, 
and what he is mostly talking about is 
Humphrey Bogart. 

Here sneer, if you will, asserting 
there’s very little percentage in that 
kind of a situation. For a start, is it 
likely this addled ass is ever going to ge' 
to meet Humphrey Bogart? Of cours« 
it is not in the least likely, and if this 
were fiction we would have to think out 
some way to prevent the chaps meeting 
at all, otherwise what in creation hap 
pens to our verisimilitude, and next 
thing you know there's a review in the 
Leeds Mercury or words to that effect 
which comes in swinging with terms like 
long arm of, and co-incidence, and | 
hardly know what-all. 











“How's about a couple of ringsides for 
to-night, Jack?” 


Well, after that you can see with half 
an eye what you imagine is going to 
happen next, so we skip quite a number 
of years and even then we haven't 
actually met Humphrey B. But, such 
are the inscrutable paths of destiny, we 
are actually on our way. 

Next thing you know, I wrote a book 

based in part on those North African 
experiences—and John Huston (this 
was before he changed his name to 
Sean), bought it for a motion-picture. 
And who was John Huston’s partner in 
the company? Why, friends, it was 
Humphrey Bogart. And what did Mr. 
H, say of this book? He said—and | 
thought emotional excitement and a 
very real and deep sense of thankfulness 
would choke me—‘It’s a wonderful 
part for Bogey.”’ 

So there we were in London, actually 
working on a screen play for “ Bogey,”’ 
with Mr. Huston lying on the bed 
upstairs thinking about Moulin Rouge, 
and a lot of people who seemed to have 
been left over from African Queen 
thundering up and down the stairs, and 
an energetic oblong young woman 
called J}. Simms keeping order and 
putting in hour-long calls to Hollywood, 
apparently to find out whether we still 
had any money. 

Every once in a while I had to drop 
everything and just listen to those con- 
versations, in the hope of hearing the 
actual, authentic voice of idol Bogart 
come growling down the wire into the 
room; and once or twice it really did. 
Intoxicating was the word for that 
situation, 

The time came when it was learned 
that Mr. B, was actually on his way 
to Ravello, Italy, where the film was 
going to be shot. 

Despite my passionate impatience to 
set eyes on the corporeal reality of Mr. 
B., | had by this time not much 


excuse to go to Ravello, because the first 
version of the screen play had now been 
passed on tO a very expert script- 
carpenter called Viertel, an cnergetic, 
oblong young man with a crew-cut, 
who, as it later turned out, was also 
gathering material for a somewhat dis- 
obliging book about Mr. Huston. He 
was to tauten things up, and also make 
the thing more of a straight thriller. 
Kind of more like The Maltese Falcon. 

This, I believe, he did, so when he 
had done that and everyone was down 
there in Italy, the whole thing was 
handed over to a brilliant, smallish man 
from New Orleans called Truman 
Capote, who happened to be on hand in 
Rome, Italy, at the time and was given 
the job of making the thing less of a 
straight thriller—for heaven's sake we 're 
not trying to re-make The Maltese 
Falcon—and turn it into 
rather more farcical. 

For a few black weeks it looked as 
though my long pilgrimage Bogey- 
wards was going to have been in vain; 
like that situation where the man walks 
barefoot from Cape Comorin to the 
Punjab, and when he gets there the 
Guru has skipped to Calcutta. But 
not 80, 

Came a moment when I walked into 
the studio at Shepperton, and there was 
Mr. Huston in his green velvet coat, 
writing away like mad on the set, trying 
to turn the end of the script into some- 
thing, as I understand it, a little less 
farcical, yet more of the straight thriller 
touch, and what he said, almost casually 
it seemed, was “Bogey’s here some 
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And, as the mist cleared from 
before my eyes, there he was, and I 
realized that a moment of the highest 
significance had arrived. . 

Mr. Husten introduced us, and Mr. 
Bogart said “Hi-ya.” Just then the 
Assistant Producer rushed in and said 
that unless the picture was finished in 
about eight hours and the studio 
vacated it was going to cost an extra 
£1,000 per day, and would everyone 
bear that in mind and act accordingly, 
and Mr. Bogart dashed off to act. 

This, or words to the same effect, 
happened at fairly regular intervals 
during the next hours, but I did get to 
meet Mr. Bogart several times during 
those and each time he said 
“Hi-ya” before we were interrupted. 

Nor was this all. For that evening, 
visiting a night club, I saw none other 
than Mr. Bogart sitting at a table with 
Miss J. Simms and others too numerous 
for individual mention. 

I hastened to greet Mr. Bogart. He 
half-rose, his hand outstretched. 
“ Hi-ya,”’ he said, and at this point his 
elbow struck the flaming bit of apparatus 
on which the crépes suzette were being 
cooked up, and shot a mass of blazing 
stuff all over Miss Simms, who had to be 
rushed off to receive medical aid, so that 
our conversation could not be carried 
any farther. 

Just after that Mr, Bogart went back 
to Hollywood and I went back to 
Ireland, with my books and my 
memories, among which the memory of 
my days with Humphrey Bogart will 


always be green. 


place.” 


hours, 


Sonnet 


(It is reported that Tyson, the England fast bowler, is in the habit 
of quoting. Wordsworth to himself as he runs up to the wicket.) 


YSON! ’tis well thou livest at this hour; 
Hutton hath need of thee: thy pounding run, 

Tireless beneath the blazing southern sun, 
Or where the gathering clouds in thunder lour, 
Hath made thy friendly foes discreetly cower 
With inward fearfulness, as one by one 
They come and go, by swinging bolts undone 
Hurled with thy cunning arm's relentless power. 


Yet thou, an England star, dost dwell apart 

From those triumphant fields; by Peter Bell 

‘Thy wandering mind is stirred, or Heartleap Well, 
Or Michael, lifting ne’er a single stone; 

Simon, and Ruth, and Lucy fill thy heart, 

And Newton, on his seas of thought, alone. 
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The Navy has appointed an interior decorator to make life more cheerful for sailors. 
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Armageddon, With Fruit Bs 


San FAmvan 
Wednesday 

OSTARAGUA’s earthly paradise 
( of 900,000 souls, or twice the 
number of souls in Wands- 
worth, has been transformed overnight 
into a green hell of war. In spite of the 
rebellion, invasion, revolution or civil 
commotion—it has been defined as all 
four by various official sources—-life 
here in the capital gallantly strives to 
simulate normality. Trams and carts 
with their picturesque cargoes of fruit- 
workers and fruit still cross and recross 
the Plaza los ‘Toros, and although 
observers arrive at intervals on be- 
draggled bicycles with reports of bitter 
clashes on the disputed Costaragua- 
Nicarica border there is no panic among 
the people. Even the maize and hemp 
in the fields continue to ripen as if 

nothing untoward had occurred. 
Anti-Costaraguan manifestos are said 


to have appeared on tree-trunks not fifty 
miles off, but President Polofia has 
stubbornly refused to leave the luxurious 
Palacio Presidencial. His personal 


guard has been doubled, however, and 
both men have been armed as an 
additional security measure. 


Thursday 

For a population inexperienced m 
the refinements of modern warfare the 
San Fairyanians exhibited laudable self 
possession during this afternoon's air 
attack. The President has called 
personally to express sympathy with the 
victims, two cocoa-bean graders and a 
rice worker, all of whom sustained neck 
dislocations while observing the cours« 
of the aeroplane. It is expected that 
hospitalization costs will be met by 
United States grants, and the matter is 
to be placed before the U.S. inquiry 
team due here to-morrow. 
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Meanwhile Sefior Polofia has lodged 
a strongly-worded protest about the 
violation of Costaraguan air lanes by 
the aircraft, which was said to carry 
hammer-and-sickle markings, and has 
warned that its return will be regarded 
with the utmost gravity, particularly if 
it should drop anything. | Medical 
authorities report that a baby born 
during the attack shows no signs of 
abnormality. 

Latest dispatches from the front 
speak of large-scale movements of men 
and machines, including a motor-cycle 
combination. An arms dump captured 
this morning consisted of a ‘38 starting- 
pistol of Belgian manufacture, stamped 
with a lion-and-unicorn emblem, and it 
is thought that this weapon may have 
fired the opening shot. 


Friday 
The fog of war, coupled with the 
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steam from the swamps, tends to render 
the general pictute unclear. ‘T'o-day’s 
official communiqué spoke of fierce 
hand-to-hand conflict in the border 
jungle, but added that the extent of the 
clashes could not be assessed accurately 
until enemy prisoners and equipment 
were brought in. Screams heard from a 
guardhouse within cannon range of the 
frontier were later attributed to the 
wedding celebrations of a lieutenant in 
the Guardia Nacional, and unit com- 
manders have now been ordered not to 
report enemy action unless an actual 
shot is heard, Casualty lists are being 
posted, and thirty Costaraguan fighting 
men are reported as missing. 

No confirmation has yet been received 
of the discovery of a hydrogen bomb in 
a cloakroom of the Gran Hotel Espafia, 
bearing factory code-numbers in Gaelic 
characters. 

A violent attack was made on Presi- 
i dent Polofia to-day while he was 
inspecting a sentry post which had been 
set up in the Plaza as an emergency 
precaution. This took the form of an 

essive broadcast by General 

to, Nicarica’s President, describ- 

ing Seftor Polofia as “no gentleman,” 

and alleging that Costaraguan weapons 

were supplied by Switzerland. Sefior 

Polofia at once retaliated forcefully over 

San Fairyan radio, denouncing the 

broadcast as irresponsible and “not in 

the best traditions of Central American 
diplomacy.” 































































Saturday 

Mr. Harry W. Crant, leader of the 
U.S. inquiry team which landed here 
to the sound of air-raid maroons to-day, 
after being held up by a dinner and 
dance at the Caribbean headquarters of 
the North American Banana Bottling 
Corporation, told the reception com- 

mittee that the eyes of the western 




















| hemisphere were on Costaragua, and 
: indeed on Nicarica, where the team had 
called en route. He was greatly im- 
pressed by the cool efficiency displayed 
“at the very hub and core of this great 
conflict.” The delegation examined 
| the evidence of aggression, and ex- 
pressed particular interest in a length 
| of webbing equipment stamped with 
) the Government mark of Portugal, a 
4 sketch-map showing how a rice cart 
' had been overturned into a ditch by 
| unseen invaders, and President Polofia's 
| historic Order of the Day urging all men 






























































too old for productive work to report 
for military service. 

Unconfirmed rumours circulating 
during the inquiry team’s visit spoke of 
similar evidence inspected earlier in 
Nicarica, including several cartridge 
cases made in west Berlin and the sworn 
deposition of a Nicarican banana 
packer who, on the day hostilities were 
announced, saw a circular object moving 
very fast across the sky, emitting a 
bluish flame and bearing the roundel 
of the R.A.F. 

Air-raid maroons went off again just 
before nightfall, as the delegation’s 
plane flew over the capital on its way to 
Washington. 

The Costaraguan casualty list remains 
at thirty. 





Sunday 

There has been no fighting to-day, 
hostilities being suspended by mutual 
agreement so that both sides may start 
the week refreshed. There was an 
average church attendance in both 
capitals, when a special form of prayer 
asked for the ultimate intervention of 
American business men to assist the 
war-scarred republics in their long and 
painful task of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Crowds have been strolling 
in the steamy sunshine of the Plaza los 
Toros, and it is hard to believe that they 
are participants in a life-and-death 
struggle. ; 

Late this afternoon the thirty missing 
members of the Guardia Nacional 
returned to the capital, apparently well 
and happy. It is understood that they 
have been engaged in temporary work 
as Press agency correspondents. 





Non Angeli 


6 Mars: timid cars, creeping within the law, 
Are the same cars whose charioteers we saw 

Somewhere between Avignon and Le Puy, 

Speed-sure as eagles, doing their eighty-three. 


These men, sipping sad bitter in the bar, 

Drained their discerning Vouvray on the Loire 

Men who will watch their wives re-heat baked beans, 
Both well aware what Cog au Chinon means. 


Corset and collar, cover from head to heels, 
Blanch backs from which the sungod’s peignoir peels. 
Wine-wise and food-wise, sun-wise, Jekyll fared free; 
Hyde retains nothing but the car's G.B. 

Justin RICHARDSON 
14} 
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“We decided to do something a little out of the ordinary this year.’ 
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Happy Haunts 


VER since I worked for travel 
agencies I have had a changed 
attitude towards holidays. When 

the holiday-makers, full of grim, Anglo- 
Saxon determination, assembled at 
Platform 16 in Victoria Station it 
meant that their holiday was beginning 
and mine was ending. From the very 
moment I caught sight of them with 
their agency-labelled bags I knew that 
anything might happen. Some vague, 
wispy woman would have forgotten her 
passport, somebody’ $ aunt was going to 
join the party in Paris but had no idea 
which station we left from, an elderly 
man would have a heart attack, baggage 
would be lost, the train would be late. 
Once whisked over the Channel and in 
sight of dear, blowsy Dieppe, my clients 
would become so much impedimenta, 
interfering with the sudden flicker of 
joyous abandon, the lightening of 
burdens one associates with stepping 
on to foreign soil, 

For days on end { would be attached 
to these gangs of tourists, snapping at 
their heels on railway stations, placating 
them with tea, pushing them into 
museums, losing them in grottoes, 
Against the brilliant Mediterranean 
backgrounds, the singing gardens of 
Tivoli, the pearl-bright harbour of 
Positano, or the loud, odorous quays of 
Naples, I would quite unreasonably ask 
myself “What are they doing here?” 
“In the name of God where did you 
find these people?” head waiters would 
hiss at me in honeymoon hotels. “The 
English are not like this.’ Cravenly I 
would shrug them away, back-garden 
flannels, hard intolerant hats, angry 
mouths battling with spaghetti. 

But of course the clients wanted to 
get away too. After a few days they all 








By ANTHONY 


needed a rest. The itinerary was always 
severe and entailed miles of marching 
through cathedrals, railway stations, 
public gardens, and ruins, They ate too 
much oily food, drank too much wine, 
suffered from indigestion and mosaics 
and stumbled through the daily poetry 


of Italy or Spain with swollen feet and. 


hard hearts. But surprising things hap- 
pened in the travel agency holiday haunts 
which turned the tourist routine and the 
places and a superficial survey of human 
nature into an ever-changing light. 

I had arrived 
in Naples on one 
occasion with 
over a hundred 
tourists. They 
were hygienically 
separated into 
first and second 
class, divided into 
separate compart- 
ments on the 
trains and in first- 
and second-class 
hotels. We had 
made a lightning 
tour of Stresa, 
Venice and Rome 
(where we had 
been blessed by 
the Pope and one 
elderly gentleman 
had passed away), 
and now had 
three days of 
Naples, which 
included visits by 
motor-coach to 
Pompeii, Sor- 
rento, Amalfi 
and a steamer- 
trip to Capri. 





CARSON 


Our hotel, the Glorioso, faced the 
waterfront, where tinkling mandolins 
and lubricated tenors competed with 
the strident Neapolitan night. It was a 
smart, anonymous hotel whose cocktai! 
bars and suave halls could have been 
found in any capital of Europe and 
where the food was not even noticeably 
Italian. On our second night there | 
was approached by one of my party, « 
thin balding man called Parker, who 
worked in a bank and who asked me 
to have a drink with him somewhere 


“T still say if I arrived after lunch I'm entitled to lunch to-day.” 
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outside the hiotel. “1 want to ask you a 
favour,” he said. “It may seem a little 
surprising to you, but I am getting 
absolutely sick of all this.” I waited for 
the inevitable complaint, the demand 
for the room with a balcony, eggs and 
bacon for breakfast, a table which he 
didn’t have to share with Mr. Jones or 
Miss Smith. “It’s the comfort,” he 
said. “The head waiters, the lifts, the 
porters, the obsequiousness, the first- 
class railway carriages and the conversa- 
tions about food, or the heat, or the 
poverty, or the dirt, or the tips. It’s like 
looking at Italy through a plate-glass 
window or in a Technicolor film. I 
can’t touch anything with my fingers to 
sec if it’s real. I want to feel I’m 
suddenly going to change into someone 
different. Like that man over there, 
for instance,” he pointed at a shambling 
old peasant with a roll of bread under 
his arm. So I took him to that strange, 
gloomy area of the city behind the Via 
Roma, tall, extinct mansions once in- 
habited by the nobility, now crumbling 
and decaying. There is nowhere else 
like it. Time has stopped, and the 
streets are busy with furtive gnome- 
like enterprises, archways are caverns, 
and there are tiny hopeless shops 














nibbled into the massive walls. Most of 
the people are small, secretive, and are 
obviously never seen by day. “This 
is it,” cried Parker exultantly. “ This is 
why I have come to Italy. This is where 
I would like to live. This is where | 
should have been born.” We wandered 
about the moon-like unlit streets for 
hours until I suddenly discovered that 
I had lost Parker after turning the 
corner of a street. I searched for him 
for hours, and eventually returned to 
the hotel. The next morning | saw him 
at breakfast. He had a bruise on one 
eye and a cut lip. “I don’t know what 
happened,” he said. “I had a drink or 
two and I seem to remember some 
women and | got robbed. Thanks 
enormously, old man. It’s been the 
best part of the holiday.’’ 

Once I was sent to Switzerland to 
collect a party of people returning to 
London from a holiday in Montreux. 
I had never been to Switzerland before, 
but held a picture in my mind of hygiene, 
well-scrubbed mountains, watches and 


clear brilliant sunshine. The hygicne 


was immediately noticeable on arriving 
at Vallorbe. The trains were impeccably 
clean, the guards like Guardsmen before 
inspection. 


I dropped some cigarette 
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ash on the floor of my compartment, 
and a very old official in a well-pressed 
uniform glared at me and swept it up 
into a dustpan. But I couldn’t see the 
mountains or the sunshine. It rained 
nearly all the time and Lake Geneva 
looked like the British Channel. When I 
stepped off the train at Montreux the 
rain was coming down harder, the streets 
bobbed with umbrellas and glistened 
with raincoats. I went to the hotel 
where my party was staying and where 
I myself would stay the night, and was 
told they were having a soirée at a café 
near the station, I found the café, 
entered it, and discovered the holiday- 
makers sitting around tables damply 
drinking tea under the polished foliage 
of potted palms. An orchestra was 
playing “Annie Laurie.” I joined them, 
and the orchestra played “Little Grey 
Home in the West.” “It’s rained the 
whole time,”’ said one of the party. The 
orchestra then played “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes.” The rain 
pattered against the window-panes. 
The raincoated tourists gazed with 
hypnotized eyes at the orchestra. I 
could suddenly bear it no longer. I had 
never been to Switzerland before and 
I might never see it again. I did not 


“May I borrow your stick for a minute, please?” 
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want this memory. I walked up to the 
orchestra half-way through ‘‘ Roaming 
in the Gloaming” and stopped it. “Is 
this Switzerland or the Tottenham 
Court Road?” I asked them. “It’s the 
same to us,” replied a man with a cornet 
in impeccable cockney. “However, 
have it your own way.” And the 
orchestra went furiously Swiss, some- 
one yodelled, couples danced on the 


tables and the potted palms were passed 
round, 


Paris is the most obvious place for a 
tourist’s holiday, but sometimes it is the 
unique one, Particularly if you are in 
love. For months broke, I racked my 
brains to find a way to go to Paris. 
I had been sacked from one agency, and 
could find no others who were interested 
in sending me to France. And there 
was this girl in the September streets of 
the sixth arrondissement. Eventually 
I met an agent who gave me an un- 
expected opportunity. He had two 
hundred and fifty pilgrims on his hands 
who were going to Sicily. Some miracle 
or other, he explained. Would I take 
them there? I could meet them in Paris, 
if I liked, he said, and he would even 
arrange to send me to Paris a few days 
earlier than the party arrived and pay 
my expenses. “Certainly,” I said. “I 
would do anything for pilgrims.”’ So I 
travelled to Paris and shot out of the 
Gare St. Lazare and into a taxi to the 
address where the girl lived. It was a 
beautiful evening and my quest seemed 
to heighten the luminous quality which 
lies so tenderly over Paris and opens the 
heart to sleeping adventures. But she 
was no longer at the same address, and 
I spent a nerve-racked hour driving 
around Paris until I suddenly found her 

down the street carrying a 
parasol. I fell out of the taxi. “‘ Darling,” 
I said, “the only way to come and see 
you was to take two hundred and fifty 


will be served on the platform. 


I love you.” Before we said good-bye at 
the Gare de Lyons she handed round 
the tea on the platform, and suddenly 
it was time to go. The pilgrims tottered 
into their compartments, the whistle 
blew and her face looked up at me with 
mute desperation. “My God, what 
have you done?” she cried, looking up 
and down the bulging train. ‘What 


indeed?” I replied in a hollow voice, . 


But it was too late. The train had 
started to move. She ran beside it and 
held the arm of a bishop who was 
standing by one of the windows, praying. 
“Look after him,” she shouted. 
The strangest holiday I have eyer 


had was at Bayonne near the Spanish 


frontier. I had been conveying parties 
incessantly to Barcelona, planning tours 
across Spain and Portugal, and had 
finished by taking a party of eighty 
wine-tasters to Lisbon, via Burgos, 
Salamanea, Coimbra. It was exhaust- 
ing work, because these 
wine-tasters. were on 
holiday and they allowed 
their tongues’ and their 
legs to run riot. The 
party was driven across 
Spain and Portugal’ in 
two coaches, and one of 
the drivers was a young 
Basque called Adolphe, 
who was employed by a 
bus company in Bayonne 
driving excursionists 
around the countryside. 
We arrived in Lisbon 
after many difficulties; 
stayed a couple of days 








for alcohol and lack of sleep. It 
beyond my comprehension how 
phe and the other driver, who 

to drink as much as any of us, 
to drive at all, let alone keep 
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HE 


we arrived in Bayonne and 
the wine-tasters into the train 
But when I tried to look for 
accommodation I couldn't find any. 
The town was crammed. I wandered 
the streets in a fog of sleep and decided 
to ask Adolphe if he could help me. 
Yes, he said, he could put me up. He 
drove me around to his house and 


i 


I climbed into bed and 
immediately fell asleep. It seemed only 
five minutes later I was woken up. 
I looked at my watch. It was seven 
o'clock. “Come on,” Adolphe shouted, 
“you'll miss the excursion,” “What 
excursion?” I asked miserably, trying 
to hide in the bed. “My excursion,” 
cried Adolphe. “I invite you to see my 
incomparable Basque. country. Free ot 
charge. Wine included.” I had to 
clamber out of bed and get back into the 
coach, and as we drove into the centre o! 
the town to collect the excursionists 
Adolphe waved his hand and cried 
“On your left the cathedral, On your 
right...” But I had fallen asleep. 





for a few conventions; 
shepherded the wine- 
tasters together and 
carried them into the 
coaches, At Coimbra I 
joined one of their parties 
and was myself carried 
into my coach. The tour c 
began to disintegrate, and 

by the time we reached 

Burgos I could hardly 
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Where can ! park my car? 
Dove posse lasciare lo mia vettura ? 


hould How soon can | have a meal ? 
f pd n tae ties. fs i Quanto tempo devo aspettare per pranzore? 


| want a table for..... 
Vorrei un tavolo per ...++ 

















BEVERAGES 
Wines and spirits in restaurants 

Alcohol is obtainable only in licensed restau- 
rants. Except for two ready-mixed light drinks 
of whisky or brandy and soda, or gin and tonic, 
called “lattgrogg”, alcoholic drinks are only 
served in connection with a meal and the 
amount is limited. For s male guest the fol- 
lowing maximum permissible quantities can be 
had at a restaurant: Between noon and 3 p.m. 
(on Sundays between 1 and 5 p.m.)7'/, centi- 
litres = about 2 fluid oz. 

After 5 p.m. ......... 15  centilitres 

Pease baby oo osscveces 7'/, centilitres 

Wines are served in most restaurants but 
strong wines only with a meal. 

Cocktail bars are generally confined to the 

larger hotels and restaurants in the principal 
cities. 
Note. You may find the word “Bar” on a shop. 
This very rarely means a bar where alcoholic ty sightseeing of Tel-Aviv, 
drinks may be obtained, but is a milk bar where ee aeons rane isege 
inexpensive meals are sold self-service style. ake: 


Please bring me the menu/wine list. 
Per favore, mi porti la lista delle vivande e dei vini. 





Can you make me up a basket of food ? 
Pud preporarmi un cestino da viaggio ? 






Where is the toilet ? 
Dov’t il gabinetto ? 


We should like something simple, without rich dressings. 
Vorremmo dei cibi semplici, senza salse. 
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London by air. 
we Israel (Lydda) by air 
to horel 






Transfer by bus to Tel-Aviv 


visit, ~of = municipality; 
Educational and Art 
Orie to Ramat Gan. 
ter breakfast drive from Tel-Aviv to the Sharon 


& €n route to Hadassim, Matan ‘ 
b ya, diamond 
tre After tunch continue to Tiberias, visiting 












Wines and spirits for private 











consumption 
Liquor can be purchased only in special shops seeing of Tiberias, Hot Springs, Degania, 
called “Systembolag”, and the sale is control- ty Pinah Safed. lunch After lunch motor § 
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;CHEME 
HOTEL T 


you wil find the most competé 
os well as a very efficient service. You 
be os if you were at home, as everybody 
in the hotel is disposed to make your stay 
the most pleasant you have ever had. The 
Directors speak a very good English. 


















MOTORING IN ITALY—REGULATIONS 





sure the width of the road, take note of position of 
d marks, etc., and obtain the names and adresses af 

s and driver(s), also the name of the other party's in 
- company; if possible, take photographs of the sce 
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One American in Paris 





A Plea for Tourists 


OW that I feel that to a certain 
extent I belong in Paris, I look 
at tourists, particularly 

American tourists, with a new eye. 
Tourists lead sad and expensive lives. 
Before they leave home, in other words 
before they become tourists, every 
nation woos them, offers them pictures 
and descriptions of the delights which 
await them in foreign lands. They are 
assured of comforts and kindness every- 
where, It is suggested to them that 
their cultural status will never be 
assured until they have travelled, They 
are even beguiled by stories of cheapness 
of articles which at home are very 
expensive, 

In America people save for many 
years to make the grand tour. It isn’t 
easy, but they feel that their lives will 
never be complete until they have 
travelled. ‘They read extensively, study 
maps, pick up their history books, 
unopened since they left school. Many 
of them take quick courses in languages 
and nearly all of them equip themselves 





with dictionaries. They practise French 
and Italian words before they leave 
home. This is the great American 
dream . . . to travel, to see the world. 
They feel inferior to their untravelled 
neighbours. A Frenchman in no way 
feels insecure because he has not seen 
England or Greece or America, but an 
American feels a sense of shame that he 
has not personally inspected those 
buildings and places the pictures of which 
have been with him from childhood. 

The myth that all or even most 
travelling Americans are rich is a 
complete myth. The great majority 
have saved and stinted for this time. 
Every penny has been allotted, every 
hotel price considered. Almost shyly 
they have learned about tipping. They 
want to do everything well and in a 
seemly manner, Most of all they want 
to act in such a way that foreigners will 
not be angry with or contemptuous of 
them. 

Finally the great day comes and they 
set out with their maps and their 
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dictionaries and traveller’s cheques. 
They feel lonely and frightened. 

And then it happens. They find 
themselves scorned, and they suspect 
that they are being cheated. Sadly 
enough the greatest scorn for tourists 
comes from other tourists. They find 
themselves huddling together fearful of 
the raised brows of head waiters, the 
superior smiles of guides. Local people 
who have not in their lives been fifty 
kilometres from their villages look down 
on tourists. Prices go up when they 
appear. They become lonesome and 
some of them grow angry. 

In any group there will be some 
people of no taste. Let one of these get 
drunk and the whole body of tourists is 
blamed. One loud mouth, one show-off 
overcomes the great body of quiet, 
patient, courteous tourists who come 
yearly to Europe. And why the con- 
tempt, I wonder? These people are 
offering the greatest compliment one 
people can pay another. They have 
come to see and to learn and to carry 
away impressions of the greatness and 
the beauty of Europe. And in another 
sense they are paying their respects to 
the roots of their culture. What is 
laughable, or contemptible, about this ? 

I have been looking at them lately. 
For ten in the Place Pigalle there are a 
thousand at Notre Dame. For every 
one looking for a peep show or a circus, 
many hundreds with their guide books 
in their hands stare upward at the glass 
of Sainte Chapelle. The Louvre draws 
crowds of quiet people, humble in their 
approach and earnest in their appre- 
ciation. They are sad that they cannot 
speak French. They do not blame the 
French for being ignorant of English. 

Of course there are exceptions, but 
the bitter thing is that the generalities 
about tourists are built out of the 
exceptions. And I do not mean that 
they are always badly treated. But there 
is an overtone of dislike which makes 
them even more quiet and shy than 
usual. Some of them even try to 
pretend they are not tourists, although 
why being a tourist should be a matter 
of shame, I cannot see. Being tourists 
means that they have the curiosity, the 
interest and the acumen to leave their 
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own comfortable homes and their own 
known language and people to learn 
something outside themselves. 

I have had to learn myself not to 
blame American tourists for the ugliness 
of one. I know some pretty bad 
Frenchmen, some Italians of out- 
rageous conduct and some ugly British, 
but this does not cause me to hold the 
French and Italians in contempt. 

I find a great affection in me for my 
countrymen who have worked so hard, 
saved so long to come to Europe, to see 
the great architecture, to stand before 
the great sculpture and painting. 
Perhaps they do not know the esoteric 
language of the art critic, but they do go 
away enriched, And by coming in 
contact with Europe, if they are not too 
badly treated, they do lose some of the 
insularity, the fear and suspicion of the 
stranger which is at the heart of so much 
of the trouble in the world. Quite 
apart from the fact that they leave their 
savings wherever they go, I believe that 
tourists are very valuable to the modern 
world. It is very difficult to hate people 
you know. 


“Oops! Sorry.” 
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Travel Bureau 


YUsEn dawns are long in Rutland 
Gate, 

And. noons are like a burning brand, 
And timeless eves irradiate 

The brumous splendours of the 

Strand; 

When the sky sticks upon the hand, 
And with the effort to be smart 

Above the outrageous collar-band 
The dry and aching eyeballs start; 

Then these blue, colour-printed seas 

Are cool, are cool, and call to ease 
The city worker's stifled heart. 


And when the bitter darkness falls 
Before the coffee cups are clear, 

And licking winds off lightless walls 
Inflame the unprotected ear; 
When night is never less than near 
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And daylight always close confined, 
And every man breathes in in fear 
And out regardless of mankind: 
Then these blue seas of heart's desire 
Are warm, are warm, and fil! with fire 
The city worker's shrinking mind. 


But when the surf is on the sand, 
And endless wind is in the west, 
And on the green and leaning land 
The moving bands of light divest 
His senses of a sense of rest, 
And sadness fills the seabirds’ cries, 
And small and wandering airs infest 
The seaward hollow where he lics: 
Then these green seas he finds | 
fears 
Are salt, are salt, and fill with tears 
The townsman’s unaccustomed eyes. 
P. M. Hussarp 





The Harp Concert 


NOTICE pinned 
A to the door of the 
Café Nuevo at By 
Deya informed us that 
there would be a Recital for the Harp on 
Saturday night. No time was mentioned, 
but nothing of this sort could happen at 
Deya until after dinner ; that would be at 
about ten o'clock. Since the electricity 
was always turned off at midnight the 
concert could not be reckoned to last 
for too long. The “ New” Café at Deya 
is the large one; it has a radio and a 
coin-in-the-slot game of table football, 
and it is used by summer tourists and 
by the natives of Deya. It is called the 
“New” Café to distinguish it from the 
“Old” Café across the street, where 
tables are crowded together on the 
veranda at the back of a grocery store, 
and which seems to be used almost 
exclusively by expatriate Americans. 
Deya is on the north-west side of the 
island of Mallorca, where the mountains 
run into the sea; occasionally a small 
beach fringes a bay, and half an hour's 
walk above one of these beaches the 
village of Deya has grown. ‘The harpist, 
we were told by a French-Canadian 
friend, had once lived for a while in 
Deya, and she had been very happy. 
She was a lady, French, her father had 
been a weil-known conductor, she not 
only played the harp but composed for 
it-—see, said Jacques, she has written 
some of the pieces she will play—she 
lived in Palma de Mallorca, but she had 
decided to come back, for this one 
evening, to play the harp to the people 
of Deya and so give back some of the 
happiness she had found with them. 
We did not wish to miss the Harp 
Concert, We ate dinner as quickly as 
we could on that Saturday night, and 
hurried to the Café Nuevo. One end 
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of the inner room, where 
the table football is, had 
been transformed. There 
was the French lady in 
a low-cut dress with a flower. There 
was the gilt harp in front of her, and, 
to one side, a standard lamp in a shade 
of red silk. To her left sat her com- 
panion, older and smaller in brown. 
That end of the café had been arranged 
like a drawing-room, At the other end 
was the bar. 

The café was crowded. Around the 
harp there was a half-circle of children; 
the youngest—perhaps five years old 
propped on thin thighs his thinner 
elbows to listen, his head between his 
hands. English and French tourists 
stood behind the children. By the bar 
some village lads laughed and talked, 
and there was strong conversation from 
the terrace outside. 

Jacques, our French-Canadian friend, 
put his foot on a chair and spread his 
hands. “It is hopeless,” he said, 
“hopeless! You can hear nothing.” 
“Sssh!” cried the companion in brown, 
“Sssh!” cried old Anita from the front 
row with the children, “Ssh!” cried 
the tourists, and, in the temporary 
silence, the lady began to play. It was a 
dance, precise and small. When it was 
over we clapped, and the village lads 
clapped as well, some for politeness and 
some for devilment, and the lady 
acknowledged our applause by smiling 
and inclining her head, and waited for 
there to be enough silence to begin 
again. 

But the laughter and talk went on, 
though the companion in brown made 
a speech in which she said that it was 
impossible to play under such con- 
ditions, Because she spoke softly she 
could not be heard beyond the first row, 
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“ He's tall, dark, handsome, and in 
favour of the Continental breakfast,” 


so old Anita—who had come to Deya 
from Barcelona after her husband died— 
repeated the substance of the speech 
(but still in French as being alanguage 
more suited to the performance of 
classical music on the harp) and the 
noise continued unabated as before. 

So since it was impossible to play 
under such conditions, the lady did not 
play. Some of the children went away. 
I helped the companion in brown to 
take the harp and music-stand to the 
caravan; the red silk shade was taken 


off the standard lamp. “It is hopeless,” 
said Jacques. “I know these people,” 
and he went off to greet some friends on 
the terrace. 

We ourselves did not stay in the 


Café Nuevo. We went across the road 
to the veranda of the Old Café, where 
some of the expatriate literary colony 
were gathered in mistrustful silence. 
From there we were able to watch the 
lights of the caravan as it was towed 
back along the road to Palma, carrying 
with it the quiet French lady who had 
been so happy in Deya that she had 
wanted to return some of that happiness 
by playing the harp there on a Saturday 
evening. 
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The Immortal Mummery 3, 


COTSMEN, like elephants, never 
forget. With characteristic per- 
sistence, they are now making 

other people not forget either. ‘Their 
national Bard, already immortalized, 
is being internationalized. For the past 
week an International Burns Festival 
has been raging throughout the appro- 
priate stormbound lowlands of Scotland. 

The Bard Burns was inconveniently 
born in January, hence had to be 
remembered in cold (cauld) blasts, 
when the bleak hills of Ayrshire were 
streaked with snow and the American 
bars were crowded with American 
airmen and American airgirls, delayed 
at Prestwick by Atlantic gales. The 
rememberers faced, with festive forti- 
tude, a chill Auld Kirk at Ayr, while the 
Bard, charitably lauded by elders and 
ministers, turned in a deep warm grave 
in Dumfries. (“He was a Deist,” one 
cleric explained, “ Strictly undenomin- 
ational,”’) 

The rememberers stamped their feet 
on the pavement outside the Tam 
o’ Shanter Inn, before opening time, and 
again around the bronze Bard in the 
afternoon, while stalwart schoolgirls 
sang his songs. In the evening they 
found a breath of warmth in a kirk 
turned into a theatre, of which the Bard 
might have approved, while four refined 
ladies and gentlemen, by whom he might 
have been surprised, sang more of them 
against a beige velvet curtain. 

The delegates from Dumfries had 








been deterred by the icy roads from 
coming. Not s6 the delegates from 
Moscow, who had come in an aeroplane 
led by a Grand Old Man of Soviet 
Culture, who offered a wreath to the 
Bard as “Singer of Freedom, Peace 
and Friendship between the People.” 
Translator of the Bard’s works into 
Russian, in editions of 150,000 copies a 
time, rewarded by Stalin for similar 
translations of the Sonnets of Shakes- 
peare, he stood visibly moved, an old- 
world, opulent figure in fur-collared 
coat and fur cap, while the councillors of 
Ayr, sadly bourgeois by contrast, made 
suitable gestures of deference. Homage 
was also paid by a man who had 
translated the Bard’s works into English. 

Next morning, emerging into a half- 
thaw from a centrally-lukewarmed hotel, 
a party of some ten rememberers, 
including a guide, two reporters, two 
photographers, and two Russian vassals, 
one male, one female, of the G.O.M.., 
entered an ample bus, thoughtfully 
supplied with tartan rugs to warm the 
feet, and proceeded in reverent pil- 
grimage to Mauchline and ‘Tarbolton 
Here they paid tribute at various shrines 
the house where one of the Bard's girls 
gave birth to a pair of his twins, the house 
where his “ Bachelors’ Club,” composed 
of lovers of “one or more” of the 
opposite sex, met and talked about them. 

At Mauchline the Soviet pilgrims 
showed polite interest in the Bard's 
girl’s bonnet-box; declined, having 
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nothing left to wish for, to sit. in his 
wishing-chair; showed more interest in 
an exhibition, in a kirk hall, of local 
industries, including a bracken and 
thistle cutter, clectricity from waste 
fuel, some day-old chicks, and Coal, the 
Nation’s Wealth; sipped whisky, pro- 
testing that they preferred something 
milder, in a pub where another girl of 
the Bard’s once served it; and asked 
earnestly, beneath the Bard’s baronial 
monument, how many families lived in 
each of his memorial cottage homes for 
old people. 

By the roadside they sat, wreathed in 
smiles, on a seat where the Bard, on one 
occasion, met Death; cast an eye over 
a field where all the passengers in an 
air-liner had met it more recently; saw, 
in the distance, the uncollective farm 
where the Bard had lived, its road 
impassable from four or five inches of 
melting snow, and the house where 
the girl gave birth to another pair of his 
twins. At Tarbolton, with some interest, 
they interrogated the caretaker on the 
activities of the local intellectuals 
(“Ploughmen and mechanics we’’) 
during the Bard’s time, and on learning 
that he was by trade a miner promised 
to put his name in an article which they 
were writing for a Soviet newspaper. 

Meanwhile, at Alloway, the G.O.M. 
himself visited the Burns Museum, 
inscribing in the visitor’s book, trans- 
lated into Russian, the Bard’s immortal 
lines: 

The deities that I adore 

Are social peace and plenty; 
but omitting the line about the “ Life- 
giving wars of Venus.” 

After the cool of the day came the 
warmth of the evening. Invitations, 
tastefully adorned with wee sleckit’ 
cowerin’ timorous beasties, had been 
issued to a banquet in a great hotel by 
the sea, decorated in the Butlin Baronial 
style, with three thousand yards of 
MacButlin tartan carpeting the floor. 
The meal, prepared for three hundred, 
was served at high-teatime, by request 
of the B.B.C., who wanted to film it. 
(‘During the television broadcast, be 
natural, and please watch the speakers 
and not the camera, and let the outside 
world see that you are enjoying your- 
selves.’’) 


The menu consisted of Hamely 
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“And this way up, gentlemen, instead of a peaceful nuclear factory, it becomes an atomic cannon . . 


(Homely) Fare: kail-pot soup, caller 
fishes, haggis with bashed neeps (mashed 
turnips) and champit tatties (mashed 
potatoes), roastit (roasted) bubbly jock 
(turkey), puddin’ or chilly smotherin’ 
snows (ice cream), together with whisky, 
white wine, whisky, port, and whisky. 
The haggis was piped in (but not 
eaten) twice, wobbling a little the 
second time, by request of the B.B.C. 
The Nicht’s Ongauns (Night's Goings- 
on) consisted of recitations and toasts, 
the initial speeches, to the concern 
of the speakers, being “seriously 
curtailed” by request of the B.B.C. 
One of Scotland’s Greatest Sons, 
ex-M.P., C.H., proposed the Immortal 
Memory of the Bard, who had Made 
Democracy Possible, then left to catch 
the night train to London. A Welsh 
Pillar of the Canadian Bar, proposing 
Scotland, Lit Lamps of Memory, 
recalling the Bard’s reverence for the 
deep, unspoken sanctities of human 
life. A Nationalist player of Rugby 
Football, proposing The Lasses, spoke 
with emotion of the red, red rose, the 
emblem of the Bard’s “honest love” for 
them. The audience then obediently 


“sang itself out of the programme” to 
the tune of “Green Grow the Rashes 
(Rushes) O,” and there was an interval 
of fifteen minutes. 

During the second act of oratory 
Scots and others continued to praise the 
Scots with a modest lack of embarrass- 
ment. An Indian lass talked, besides, 
of Indian lasses; a double-belted earl 
offered to hand round a box of his 
great-grandfather’s snuff; a Frenchman 
gave a learned discourse on some 
eminent French littérateurs, with a 
tactful reference to the Anglo-Scottish 
Alliance. 

Eventually the Soviet sage, wearing, 
in common with a Labour M.P., the 
informal day costume of his people, 
holding an Oxford edition of the works 
of the Bard in his hand, looking 
grander and older and more visibly 
moved than ever, discarded his notes 
and spoke, from the heart, of beauty, 
generosity, inspiration and peace—but 
not of democracy or the sanctities of 
human life—hoping, with tears in his 
eyes, that this table of all the nations 
would grow and grow, getting bigger and 
bigger, for the benefit of all mankind. 
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The Canadian pundit said a few more 
words, judged unsuitable for the ‘TV. 
A waiter tried to make a speech but was 
overpowered, A journalist fell to the 
floor, The proceedings, after five hours, 
drew slowly to a close, to be repeated 
next day in Kilmarnock, next in 
Glasgow (stimulated only by tea o1 
coffee), next in Dumfries, next in 
Edinburgh. Meanwhile in the church 
yard, down in Dumfries, the Bard 
Burns just went on turning and turning 
and turning. 
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Party Ties? 


Communist officials, who have discarded 
ties to show solidarity with the workers, 
may hire ties at an East Berlin restaurant 
which insists on patrons wearing them 

OMRADE! ‘This will never do 

A proletarian type like you. 
Think, man, what's to be your norm 
Comme il faut or Cominform? 

This is a fault we must decry- 
To have the neck to wear a tic. 
LAWRENCE Benepic! 
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Never-Never Land 


HE Board of Trade abandoned its 
control of hire-purchase trading in 
July, 1954, since when the ramifications 
of the system have proliferated into 
never-never land, Almost every adver- 
tisement, it seems, advises us to climb 
aboard the easy-terms bandwagon— 
“ Everybody ’s doing it, doing it, doing 
it! Get your ——— now, enjoy it this 
winter, and pay later at leisure!” Trade 
in bicycles, domestic gadgets, radio 
and TV sets, furniture, cars and clothing 
has boomed, and shares in such h.-p. 
stalwarts as Bowmaker, United Domin- 
ion T'rust, Mercantile Credit and General 
Universal Stores (Gorgeous Gussics) 
have progressed by hop, step and jump, 
Yes, it is fun to throw off the shackles. 
But when the national economy needs 
more and more private saving it is 
obvious that the rapid growth of h.-p. 
business (which is of course dis-saving, 
or saving in reverse) must cause long 
faces at the Treasury. ‘The Chancellor 
is on record as saying that “An increase 
in the volume of hire-purchase finance 
leading to an excessive expansion of 
consumer credit would not be in the 
national interest,’ and that, | think, is 
putting it mildly, 

With the skids off it is difficult to see 
how the bandwagon can be held in check. 
If the Smithsons decide to invest, by 
instalments, in a ‘TV set, a fridge and a 
bike for little Willie, they may overload 
themselves with liabilities, and after 
meeting all commitments have in- 
sufficient left in the wage-packet to pay 
the grocery bill. What then? Well, the 
Smithsons demand action from the 
union, and the union puts in a demand 
for a new wages adjustment. And if this 
is conceded, the Smithsons—not to be 
outdone by the Jacksons—are tempted 
to invest (by instalments) in a wale 
machine or a second radio for the bath- 
room. Vicious circle. Hire-purchase 
is inflationary because it creates credit 
and because it encourages us to give 
rein to our acquisitive instincts. 

So far the financial experts have 
remained discreetly silent about the 
dangers of de-restricted h.-p. Politics, 
you know, Nobody wants to be the 
first to suggest that one income group 
should be denied the facilities that an- 
other income group (the one buying 
houses, cars and investments on h.-p.) 
has always taken for granted. 


As an indication of the rapid expan- 
sion of this business let us consider 
radio and TV. The latest returns 
suggest that about sixty per cent of al! 
sales are now financed by hire-purchase 
agreements, which means that an 
immense amount of capital which should 
be propping up the producer goods end 
of the industrial panorama is helping 
to boost deals at the consumer end (one 
trading concern has more than £60 
millions locked up in h.-p. advances), 
and that the manpower shortage is being 
made worse by the  hire-purchase 
system’s recruitment of mar y thousands 





Louder 


HE “silent deep” is as defunct as 

the “ peaceful dawn.” Both of these 
poetical concepts have been destroyed 
in the last ten years.,And that is just as 
well, for there was never any reality in 
the former, and few of us could get up 
early enough to enjoy, the latter anyhow, 
even when it existed. 

The gramophone record. which has 
been made at the bottom of the Atlantic 
proves that the ocean is as noisy as Fleet 
Street in the rush hour. It reminds me 
also of the crush bar at Covent Garden. 
Listening to this disc, you discover that 
cods converse, that porpoises are as 
eloquent as politicians, and the reason 
herrings swim in shoals is only because 
of their love of swapping scandal. You 
can hear sharks shouting and barracuda 
booing; not a single species of fish is 
silent for two minutes together. Even 
prawns are loquacious to a background 
of plankton gossiping among themselves. 

And it’s just as noisy in the cout try- 
side. I can remember when dawr. was 
as timid as a field mouse padding over 
the hill on silent paws, when light 
shuffled in imperceptibly and day broke 
like a petal of white lilac falling on a 
lawn. But nowadays we don’t wait for 
the light, we switch it on. By six 
o'clock I am surrounded by floodlit cow 
shippons, and the air reverberates as 
one milking machine after another 
punches its exhaust into the air 
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of clerks and collectors. It is no use 
“streamlining” the Civil Service if its 
redundant tea-sippers are immediately 
to be absorbed into football pools and 
h.-p. administration. 

Meanwhile we anxious ones on the 
touch-line can only gasp as the latest 
moves in the h.-p. drive are advertised. 
It is now possible to fly the Atlantic on 
deferred payments, to holiday in 
Bermuda, Florida and South Africa on 
the never-never; and soon, perhaps, we 
shall be invited to pay for our visits to 
the theatre, the doctor and the Moon on 
similar terms. At the next election 
arrangements might be made for 
Liberals to forfeit their deposits by 
instalments, and surtax payers will hope 
that the Chancellor will soon announce 
a parallel scheme of relief for all who 
(with a modern Malvolio) bemoan the 
fact that “‘O.H.M.S.’ doth sway my 
life,” MAMMON 


eh 


and Duller 


We get used to the noise, but machine 
milking has produced another problem: 
it is its excruciating boredom. It does 
not affect the cows; they have always 
suffered from ennui, but with labour 
it’s another matter. 

One of my neighbours installed a 
chromium mobile milking parlour last 
year. It is a wonderful and expensive 
gadget: the herdsman merely drives the 
animals through it four by four, where 
they are automatically milked and auto- 
matically fed according to the yield they 
have given. The milk is piped off, 
weighed, strained, cooled and bottled. 
The farmer invested in this contraption 
to save labour; he has. In the last 
twelve months he has had five different 
herdsmen and each has left with a yawn. 
It’s not exactly labour-saving when you 
are left to do the work yourself. 

Some dairymen are being driven to 
extremities to combat this difficulty. I 
know one who is relieving the tedium of 
his milking schedule by making Cheddar 
cheese. Another has started a sideline 
in breeding Angora rabbits for their 
pelts, which his milkers have to feed and 
clean while the Ayrshires are standing 
in the bail. A third farmer has taken a 
more desperate course: he has installed 
a milkmaid, though it’s questionable in 
this.day and age that his milkers give 
her anything much to do. 

RonaLpD DUNCAN 
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mainly Macaulay, unti! you got 
up to Shak espeare, the ex- 
amination author. ag is true that you 
could take Macaulay's Chapter III for 
an exam, but it was regarded as a pretty 
soft option and was usually sade reed 
by something with more allusions, like 
the Nonne Preste’s Tale or Milton's 
All-and-Pen. \n the lower forms, such 
English as one did was mainly unpicking 
He was nearly as 
good a model for English composition 
as Cxsar. He had several merits: he 
used metaphor, simile and the com- 
pound sentence, he never left you in 
doubt as to his meaning, he had P nef 
He was also morally valuable ones 
in a memorable maxim he had pointed 


out the of labour—* hard 

we ere zee reading.” The 
contain effect ‘of c easy reading on the 

reader was ignored. 

— was the first litera: 
god to be , the first st 
rejection, His coarseness of grain, his 
th ing, reciter’s metres, his obses- 

Delleeryan, Ate were left behind 

_ After his ete his 
view of History, the 
culture on ndia, 


x schoo! English Literature was 


mn cnet “The W 


y Mr. 
Lays of Ancient Rome still outside 
though con- 


7 Neder 
history that 
ec map. He 


— 


could not be ignored. His work was 
there, the fullest existing treatment of 
the period. It had to be refuted and 
therefore had to be examined, and the 
examination reinstated it as the historical 
masterpiece that it is. Macaulay was 
back on the shelf below Gibbon. 

He ignores things that later periods 
have thought fundamental; but he was 
living at a time when things we take for 
granted had still to be argued. It is 
because Macaulay's kind of historian 


described the skeleton of events that 
later historians have been able to be 
subtle and impressionistic and 
trating, to give both the flavour and the 
trends. If he seems crude, is it not 
because he was, like many of the men 

he was writing about, a pilala: a 
professional simplifier? His eye for a 
political situation was as keen as his eye 
for a detail of dress. ‘The Roundheads 
looked to him more like nineteenth- 
century Whigs than they were; but they 
did look like politicians, and he could 
speak about politics as expertly as 
Maitland could speak about leases or 
Sir Winston Churchill about military 
coalitions, 

Macaulay understood the zest and 
bustle and simplicities of the past and 
was more innide its skin than possibly 
abler men who have falsified it by sub- 
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stituting shades for colours, accents fo 
outlines, discriminations for judgments, 
ingenuities for certainties. He realizes! 
the i of energy, and here the 
muscular Christians and swaggering 
icals were nearer to the past than 
the la and economists who fol- 
lowed . If the cocky, gay, hard, 
lowbrow side of the past had not 
existed there would be no present to 
evaluate it. After the extroverts, who 
were better with Richard | than 
Richard II], with Sir Walter Manny 
than Richard of Bury, came the intro 
verts, who saw things from the point of 
view of the scholars and leavers o| 
written records, who preferred yea: 
books and Manorial Rolls and Politica! 
Treatises and Ledgers to suits of armou: 
and castles and machines. 
It is a hundred years since the last 
volume to appear in his lifetime was 
ublished. It is also the centenary o| 
estward Ho! Drum and Trumpet 
history ignores economic forces, th 
virtues of aborigines, Catholics, the poo: 
and the artists and the immorality o! 
war; but at least it takes war serious!) 
It does not omit it and leave an un 
immunized generation a prey to it 
in a most rabid form. Hiroshima 
and Buchenwald would have struck 
Salvation Yeo or Masterman Ready 


* any Henty hero as simply and 
raightorwardly wrong. 


Calling Macaulay a journalist was « 
misconceived sneer. Every writer on 
Feudalism or the Civil War should hav: 
a bit of the Lobby Correspondent and « 
lot of the Sports a Macaulay's 

and wonderful for th 

tling detail not only comenanic cate his 

intense interest in the past but 

setsel the © the past’s own vitality. It may 

have been a vitality that was large rathe: 

than fine, but how that exhilarating 
style gets it across! = R.G. G. Pric 


Ex Africa 


African Folktales and Sculpture. bdited 
by Paul Radin, Elinore Marvel and Jarncs 
7 Sweeney. 


Contemporary arguments about th 
political and social relation 
hep between Europeans and African: 


Secher @ Warburg 





are apt to colour even cultural works on 
Africa. Thus, the introduction to these 
folktales is rather Over-insistent on their 
excellence, as if largely because they were 
for so long disregarded, As a matter of 
fact—setting aside their obvious anthro- 
pologica! interest—the myths do not, on 
the whole, strike the reader as showing 
anything at all comparable in poetic 
power to the legends of Greece or 
Scandinavia for example. If one can 
generalize on such a subject, they appear 
decidedly inferior when approached as 
stories pure and simple. 

The many illustrations, on the other 
hand, are a delight. African sculpture 
is immensely interesting. Naturally it 
varies enormously, according to the 
region of origin, but African sculptors 
made experiments unknown in Europe 
and Asia. They were aware of all kind 
of tortured, uncomfortable, esthetic 
secrets; while those of Nigeria, especially, 
practised an inspired, naturalistic art 
that has something of the sculptural 
idealism of Hellas. ALP, 


The King’s Peace 1637-1641. cS. ¥ 

Wedgwood. Collins, 25 - 

This fine introduction to a massive 
study of The Great Rebellion describes 
its origins with what seems a con- 
temporary insight. From the opening 
panorama to the dramatic moves which 
made the Revolution before the wars 
were fought, the narrative never flags. 
Clearly Miss Wedgwood is writing her 
masterpiece. 
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“Mind you, in Sutherland's second 
portrait he looks as though he'd prefer 
to wait for an October election.” 


The struggle centres on the little, 
stammering king—obstinate, high- 
minded, treacherous—and John Pym, 


Member for Tavistock, secretary to the 
colonial Providence Company. Strafford 
might have saved Charles, but he “knew 
not how to be made great.”” Much 
turned on chance. Had not Secretary 
Vane, with seventeenth-century casual- 
ness, left Council papers lying about, his 
fanatic son would not have found the 
reference to “an army in Ireland’? which 
wrought Strafford’s ruin. 

With easy skill, and deep learning, 
Miss Wedgwood depicts it all. The 
painted barges, cushioned and capacious, 
ride by water steps in a London whose 
tidal river laps the streets; the long 
twilights and the peat smoke form the 
background to the early exploits of 
Montrose. There are lighter touches 
too. The Headmaster of Westminster, 
Osbaldeston, was sentenced to lose his 
ears and be pilloried before his own 
school, but the boys were deprived of 
the spectacle since he escaped, to be 
replaced by Dr. Busby. And in spite of 
current brutality, wife-beating was for- 
bidden in London after nine o'clock in 
the evening because of the noise. 

J.B. B 


A Kite’s Dinner. Poems 1938-1954. 
Sheila Wingfield. Cresset Press, 96 
Miss Wingfield’s metaphysical but 

well-padded Muse has received the 
accolade of the Poetry Book Society 
She is a well-infortied and intelligent 
writer, and the idea in her long meditative 
poem “Beat Drum, Beat Heart” of 
rendering the spiritual realities of war- 
time through different experiences in 
many periods is 4 fine one. Unfortunately 
her work is not téchnically very interest- 
ing, and her expression is often marked 
by a thudding literary rhetoric. (“ Fo: 
in our blood we feel the heavy pace/Of 
cataracts and, in our limbs,/ The tremor: 
of small leaves. ”’) 

In some of the short poems the 
rhetoric is used more skilfully, and a few 
of the pieces that look back to mytho- 
logical figures and classical themes are 
almost completely successful. ‘There is 
a neat poem about Telemachus and 
another about Helen moving into calm- 
ness ‘““Away from that disordered sea of 
love/Storm haunted and most traitorous 
with grief.” These are early poems 
Her later work shows an _ increased 
intellectual adroitness, but with two 
exceptions in “Lines for the Margin 
of an Old Gospel” and the ingenious 
“Calendar,” is less interesting. j.8 


Lucy in her Pink Jacket. A. E. Coppard 

Peter Nevill, 11/6 

Mr. Coppard belongs to the sam« 
tradition of folk-yarns as Mr. Frank 
O'Connor; but where Mr. O'Connor has 
all the richness of Irish and Catholic 
tradition Mr, Coppard works the poorer 
ore of the southern Midlands, Not all! 


his tales are concerned with marriage 
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and death in woodland cottages or salty 
talk among widows of Oxfordshire 
villages; but even his _ occasional 
exoticisms have a spry, sly rurality. Mr. 
Coppard writes outside the present 
fashion, and while this makes him a 
change it does mean that he lacks the 
inspiring winds of cross-fertilization. 
His present collection is very much the 
same as the collections of thirty years ago. 
The anecdotes are different: the effects 
one has experienced before. The chief 
change is in a growing prosiness; it takes 
more to get the point driven home and 
sometimes the work seems to have been 
heavy. Mr. Coppard is best when he is 
brisk and malicious, like some loathsome 
gnome grinning from the chimney corner 
of a village pub. His studies of the 
deeper currents of behaviour drag a bit. 
R. G. G. P. 


Portrait of Barrie. Cynthia Asquith. 
James Barrie, 15/- 
Lady Cynthia Asquith’s’ lightly 


sketched portrait is drawn with reverent 
affection, which shrinks from analysis or 
too minute description of a complex 
personality, as often saturnine as it was 
sentimental. She shows us the elderly 
dramatist, from the triumph of Mary 
Rose, through unproductive years) of 
university rectorships and _ public 
speeches, to the sad final failure of The 
Boy David; and as she was not only the 
“C. Greene” who signed Barrie’s letters 
but also Lady Cynthia, the scene for much 
of the time is her father’s country house, 
where Barrie as summer tenant indulged 
his partiality for cricket and Etonians. 
The book is enlivened by the appearance 
of many eminent men and women: 
Hardy at Max Gate has been more 
memorably described by Virginia Woolf, 
but amateurs of literary history will enjoy 
the glimpse of George Moore and a 
pretty example of donnish ill-manners on 
the part of A. E. Housman, A. M, 


Cortés and Montezuma. 

Faber, 15 - 

Mexico before the Spaniards came was 
a disciplined warlike empire. It fell to 
a few hundred invaders not because of 
any material inferiority but because at 
the apex of an intolerably complex 
cannibalistic religion was a belief that 
a banished god, Quetzalcoatl, must 
triumphantly return. Portents, auguries, 
omens, astrological predictions all 
required that the god should act and 
speak and look as Cortés did, appearing 
from some mysterious heaven on the 
exact day when in very truth the Con- 
quistador turned up from across the 
unknown Atlantic. The high-priest 
emperor, who could have crushed him at 
a word, humbly accepted the fulfilment 
of prophecy and from there on all the 
rest was inevitable. 

This perhaps rather difficult suppo- 
sition which the classical historians have 
dimly guessed Mr. Collis here hardily 


Maurice Collis 








was due to end. 

Fate-shadowed Montezuma and his 

other-world visitant were instruments of 

destiny. The exciting narrative gives 

chapter and verse for the theory, and the 

only alternative explanation appears to 
be that here history ceases to be sane. 
c. c. P. 


Heinemann, 12/6 

Put in a pot some slices of Mark 
Twain’s humour, in a few drops 
of essence of ic man, add 
measures of O. Henry slickness and 
Runyon corn, fill up with hard liquor and 
liberal sentiment—and there is Sweet 
Thursday. Yet there is an elusive charm 
in this fairy tale about several philosophic 
hobos determined to see that Doc, w 
is trying vainly to write a thesis about 
cephalopods, marries Suzy, whose talents 
are not quite suited to the house kept by 

auna, surely one 


John Steinbeck. 


of the most golden- 
fiction. 


saving grace is his 


in which they say 
Mr. Steinbeck 
a certain kind of people talk 
think, and he has put this 
use in the most 
ee to come from his 

J. 8. 


AT THE PLAY 
5 Richard IT (Ovp Vic) 


RITICS of the Old Vic can’t have 
it both ways. Over the last few 
years most of us have complained 

and an un- 


the Vic for quite a 
I would have said, 
t's A Midsummer 
at Edinburgh was bad. 
saw JOHN NEVILLE nearly 
A baagg Bristol Old Vic’s 
lemen of Verona \ have 
very interesting young 
who was taking the trouble to learn 
coun verse, and wasn’t content with 
a presence resence and profile which suggested a 
comin passage to Hollywood. In 
his recent performances at the Old Vic 
he has sepa e to improve, until, in 


this first big 5, mer he received 
the biggest longest ovation I can 
remember in the Waterloo Road since 
the war. 


Richard II—Mr. Joun Nevicie 


He is not yet mature, but he has come 
a long way since his Bristol Valentine. 
He speaks beautifully—and to-day that 
is so rare that one wants to shout about 
it—he shows every sign of understanding 
what he is saying, and he can capture 
and pass on vividly the finer shades of 
meaning. Combined with a decided 
romantic appearance, all this bodes we 
for his future, if he can keep his head and 
go on learning, which I am sure he will. 
His Richard is a delicate and consistent 
piece of work, that balances the king’s 
character between the weakness of a 
playboy and the imagination of a man so 
gifted that but for the accident of the 
throne he might have made something of 
his life. The homosexuality, the greed, 
the nursery tantrums are all there, but so 
are a genuine compassion for his Queen 
and the dignity which in the end sets him 
above Bolingbroke and the trimming 


rs. 
The play is staged simply, if rather 
sombrely, by Lesiiz Hurry, who has 


dressed it richly. I grew rather tired of 
the heavy pergola which obscured a 
lovely landscape curtain and seemed a 
curiosity in the middle of Wales, but I 
suppose Richard must have something 
from which to come down. The contrast 
with Bolingbroke is excellent. Enric 
pws who also speaks well, arte. him 
a a decency streaked con by 
Cuaries G wtigges bt 
poms nl figure of the Lord Marshal, 
and there is a good level among the 
landed gangsters. The uals Sen 
production is Merepirn 
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(Richard I! 
Bolingbroke—Mr. Enic Porrer 


Gaunt, who roars his dying anathemas 
in a way which should have killed him 
in half the time; one might not hav: 
trusted Micuagt Bares’ doddering York 
with the governorship of a cats’ home, 
but this is a much better performance 
The Bhs ~— is ev aad a 
passenger, w IRGINIA McKenna 
she would be sure of a seat at thx 
Captain's table. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
We are in the doldrums, while the 
holly and fairies are swept out, but 
Rattigan’s —_— Tables (St. James’ 8 
29/9/84) and Thornton Wilder's The 
ert gd (Haymarket—10/11/54) arc 
safe bets. Eric Keown 


AT THE PICTURES 
@ Woman's World 
Animal Farm 

HEY do their best, in the publicity, 

to make Woman's World (Director 

Jean NeGuLesco) appear a com 
paratively ordinary comedy in which an 
unusual number of big stars may be seen 
relaxing their well-loved personalitics 
and having fun, The fact that several 
writers with whose opinions i usually 
agree have accepted it as no more than 
this surprises me, because I enjoyed i 
very much, far more than the averay: 
film of this kind, 

Its theme has affinities with that of 

Executive Suite, and 1 found it similarly 
pleasing. Again there is a post of great 








power and responsibility to be filled at 
the head of a big manufacturing firm; but 
this time it is not a question of voting. 
One man, the president of the organ- 
ization (CLirron Wess), is to choose one 
of three candidates, who are invited with 
their wives to New York so that he can 
look them over, paying particular atten- 
tion to the fitness of the wife for a 
position of some social importance. 
The feelings of the wives about the 
whole affair are nicely differentiated, like 
their characters. One (JUNe ALLYSON) is 
scared stiff at the prospect of smart social 
life in New York, and longs to return to 
happy domesticity in Kansas. Another 
(LAUREN Baca), ideally suitable herself, 
would hate her husband to take a post 
where he would kill himself with over- 
work; they have already decided to 
separate because he is more married to 
his job than to her. The third (ARLENE 
Dan) is an ambitious beauty, a self- 
conscious “influencer” of affairs on 
behalf of her husband, and will shame- 


~~ ’ 
ERK “a 


(Woman's World 
Aavene Dan 
June ALLYSON 
LAUREN BACALL 


Carol Talbot 
Katie Baxter 
Lie Burns 


lessly use her physical attractions for 
what they are worth. 

The three men are equally different 
All want the job, but one (Cornet WiLpe) 


‘js ready to turn it down if it would make 


his wife unhappy, the second (Frep 
MacMurray) wants it to crown an 
up-from-the-ranks career no matter what 
the effect on his health or his marriage, 
the third (VAN Heritn) bitterly resents 
his wife’s behaviour and tells her he is 
determined to succeed “on what I’ve 
got, not what you’ve got.” 

The situation is ingeniously worked 
out with a wealth of amusing detail, and 
well played, skilfully directed and pleas- 
ingly photographed in CinemaScope. 
In outline perhaps it is a glossy-magazine 
story; but in treatment and general effect 
it is unusually and most entertainingly 
grown-up. 


It is no insult to the cartoon based on 
Grorce Orwe..’s Animal Farm (Pro- 
ducers and directors: Jown Haas and 
Joy BATCHELOR) to say that its merits are 
all essentially those of the original 
Added pleasure can come from appre- 
ciating the ingenuity with which what 
ORWELL wrote is transferred to the screen 
in a style not obviously suited to its 
message; but the point is the fact of its 
transference. Changes, even changes in 
emphasis, would distract from or weaken 
the object—as, indeed, one does: the 
ending is softened with a note of hope 
(implied success of counter-revolution) 

On the whole, however, it's a faithful 
version of the “memorable fable" about 
the animals who took over their mis- 
managed farm only to be just as much 
oppressed by leaders from among them- 
selves. The cartoo/: style is inevitably 
Disneyfied (notably in some quite out-of- 
key comic relief—for instance, the 
smallest chick that can’t keep up with the 
others), but it is freshened by plenty of 
other influences. The thing was worth 
doing, and it’s worth seeing. 

* a * + . 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Best London news is that Umberto D., 
which aroused a chorus of critical praise 
eleven or twelve weeks ago when the 
National Film Theatre showed it, is now 
on for a run at the Curzon. The Great 
Adventure (8/12/54), Cinerama, and 
Carmen Jones (19/1/55) continue. 

The only new release reviewed here is 
So This is Paris (12/1/55), quite a bright 
musical. RicHarp MALLrer! 


AT THE BALLET 


Danses Concertantes 

(SADLER’s WELLs) 
ANCERS, like singers, are not 
usually endowed with the precious 
gift of musicality. The few who 
are have an immense advantage, though 
the secret of their power to delight may 
not always be discerned by their admirers 
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KENNETH MACMILLAN, a leading dancer 
in the Sadler’s Wells company, is 
evidently to be numbered ameng them 
on the evidence of a new ballet, done for 
the first time last week at Islington, of 
which he is the choreographer, By his 
hand Srravinsky’s Danses Concertantes 
has emerged from the concert hall to 
receive brilliant visual interpretation in 
the dance. Mr. MACMILLAN has picked 
up the highly astringent gag@ thrown 
down by the composer thirty years ago, 
with gusto and fresh imagination. He 
has devised short, staccato, emphatic 
movements which express with an air of 
almost classic inevitability the restless, 
brittle ideas of the music. STRAVINSKY 
never catches him on the wrong foot. 
Indeed, the whole of this exciting abstract 
ballet flows with speed and wit, and 
turns its unexpected musical corners 
with infectious nonchalance. 

MArYON LANE again shows her quality 
in the principal réle and is admirably 
partnered in turn by Davip Poo e and 
DonaLp Brirron. A pas de deux with 
Mr. Poo.e is the peak of the ballet’s 
virtuosity, but there are constantly 
changing patterns of concerted dancing 
in which all concerned maintain the 
strange rhythms with unfaltéring 
precision. 

There can be no question that Mr. 
MAcMILLAN has brought off a difficult 
feat with triumphant success. Some 
doubts, however, may be permitted about 
the merits of scenery and dresses designed 
by NicHo.as Georcliapis, a young Greek 
artist making his theatrical début. 
Clear, vivid colours and sharply out- 
lined, stencil-like decorations distinguish 
the women’s dresses which seem to be 
based on a sort of Grecian gym tunic. 
The men are in similarly coloured and 
patterned fleshings which deprive them 
of the esthetic benefit of costume, which 
is to enhance the good points of physique 
and to avert the ese from all others. 

Mr. LANcHBERY and the orchestra, 
though not on such good terms with 
STRAVINSKY as the dancers, coped gal- 
lantly with: the eccentric score. 

C. B. Mortiock 


~e AT THE DRESS SHOW 
Irene Gilbert of Dublin 


rT.‘HERE was much charm in Irene 
| Gilbert's first collection to be shown 

in London, although no particular 
line. But then, charm has always been 
the Irish line. Miss Gilbert may be 
perfectly right—at any rate, perfectly 
prudent—in sticking to it. It goes down 
like honey in America, where she had 
great success with a collection last year. 
If London does not go into such easy 
ecstasies, we must excuse ourselves on 
the ground that it has always been our 
tarnishing habit to judge things solely 
on their demerits. This is, in any case, 
not the weather to set the Thames on 
fire, not even with the help of hot black 
coffee laced with Irish whiskey. 
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There were other aids to ignition, the 

i being Miss Gilbert's 

ir for colour. ‘Tweeds from 

icklow had been hand- 

‘own specifications of colour 

blues, purples, and 

and richness of 

without brash- 

, these are tweeds 

which can be worn all the year round, 

and the clarity of their colours makes 

them equally suitable for town or 

country. They are quite free from the 

taint of worthiness that tweeds in the 

more subdued —" colours can 

never altogether throw off, however 
elegantly oud are cut for town. 

Then I , already a couture 
fabric in ton Paris and London, here 
appeared almost as a whole range of 
fabrics itself: in gossamer dress-weight 
for garden-party frocks ; in medium dress- 
weight for suits and street-dresses; in a 
very heavy weight for tailored 
‘summer top-coats, Other 
traditional Irish fabrics were 
bainin, a light wool material 
rather like nuns’ veiling, woven 
by the peasants in their cot- 
tages; and Carrickmacross lace, 
used for an evening dress and 
cleverly deployed so that no 
seams ma the pattern over 
the shoulders and on the 
bodice. The silks in the 
collection came from 
ri: handwoven with a 
very rough texture, and run 
through with metal thread, 
they were yet light as gauze; 
very lovely in the expected 
Mediterranean blues and 
greens, more lovely still in an 
unexpected copper colour. 

The design of the models 
was not as interesting, or as 
new, as the fabrics, There was 
a dilly-dallying with many 
different lines—with a hip- 
drape here and a waist-belt there, and 
here a strapless décolleté and there a 
covered-up look, and the Princess line 
taking turns with fulness from the waist- 
line. Some suits were short-jacketed, 
nipped in at the waist; others, and these 
were the most individual models of the 
collection, had rng nt jackets, hanging 
straight from the shoulders and cut off 
straight at the hip-bone. 

Miss Gilbert is evidently not fashing 
herself over the battle of the bust. The 
regs H-line of Dior will not extend to 

this summer. ‘There is 
- fear of all those endearing young 
charms vanishing in Dublin. Two 





dresses, it is true, were 1920 


evening 
models, called, lest. there be doubt 
as to the intention, “The Boy Friend” 
and “The Girl Friend.’’ But the con- 

ee a twenties was 
not worn, so that the endearing young 
charms were still there, looking oddly 
out of context. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


ON THE AIR 


Orson, Benny and Eric 


O. long as its star attractions are 

people with something to 

and the gift of immediate self. 
expression, and so long as the panel of 
questioners is completely self-effacing, 
T.V.’s “ Press Conference” cannot fail to 
interest a majority of viewers. There 
have been immense successes and pro- 
found flops on this programme, and 
every failure has stemmed either from the 
choice of some cagey, defensive, political 
platitudinarian as interviewee or from 
the arrogantly aggressive tactics of the 
interviewers. 

There is no need to grill the visiting 
fireman, to work up a fictitious atmo- 
sphere of tension and embarrassment: it 
should be enough, if the “ personality” is 
worth his salt, for the panel to pose 
questions (short) that allow him to 





Benny Hill 





Orson Welles 


advertise his pet subjects, ride his 
private hobby-horses. It is a mistake to 
expect him to reveal moreof his ego in a 
brief public appearance than has emerged 
from years of work and reams of analysis 
by the newspaper critics. Some day 
television will grow up and realize that 
we can get along quite nicely without the 
fireworks apparently regarded as essential 
in “Press Conference,”’ “In the News,” 
“Panorama” and even “What’s My 
Line?” 

The latest edition of “Press Con- 
ference,” with Orson Welles in the hot 
seat, was a model morsel of television. 
Welles spoke clearly and crisply, parried 
the most difficult questions with admir- 
able agility, and switched repeatedly 
from laughter and wisecrack to beetle- 
browed seriousness. He said little of 
importance, but he said enough to 
convince viewers that they were in 
the presence of an Unusually talented 
and versatile person. And that was 
quite enough to make the encounter 
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Erie Barker 


memorable. The Fleet Street team of 
questioners, led by William Hardcastle, 
was in good form. 

Two. _ Variety shows of more than 

ed up recently 
“Benny Hill 
Show” and an all-star production of 
“Garrison Theatre.” Benny Hill is a 
comedian of great promise. He is so 
confident, so beaming, that his audienc: 
is soon in good humour and ready to 
laugh its head off at his peculiar!) 
English brand of fooling, his charades, 
fancy dress and grimaces. But he wil! us: 
up his goodwill very rapidly unless ther: 
is a marked improvement in his materia! 
His sketches on this occasion were dread - 
fully weak and long-winded and he 
seemed content to win applause with 
puerile changes of costume. Very div 
appointing. This me was mack 
worth-while for me only by the delicious 
clowning of Beryl Reid. Her skit on th 
rtment-store sales assistant 
was wonderful, 

Eric Barker is one of th: 
more intelligent of our comics 
There is nothing particularly 
rib-tickling about his appear- 
ance, his voice or his gestures, 
but he seldom steps before th: 
microphone or cameras with 
out a carefully-prepared and 
well-written script, and his 
timing is faultless. He get 
most of his laughs by drawing 

attention to the less obvious of 
. human ‘foibles and frailties 

and by clever parddies of in 

stitutional fatuity. Me has a 

good cye and a good eay fo: 

detail, as he demonstrated in 
an amusing impersonation of 

a cricket commentator, Hi 

compéred this “Garrison 

Theatre” show with welcom: 

suavity and exemplary efli- 

ciency, and was brilliant! 
supported by The Billings 
Trio and Peter Cavanagh. 

Petula Clark was also on the bill, and 
sang her sugary songs well enough. But 
for me—this item was ruined by Miss 
Clark’s oppressive coyness, her mannered! 
pretence of unparalleled innocence and 
charm. I am aware that these are signs of 
the paternalism of ‘TV in its ‘Ally Pally’ 
days, and that Miss Clark is not the on! 

“regular” who wrinkles her nose, pouts 
knits her brows and plays upon ou: 
traditional affection for the amateur by « 

of movement and 
facial expression. But it is time that 
Petula grew up. 

There was just about enough scienc: 
fiction in the Sunday-Thursday play, 
The Voices, to fill half a dozen pancl» 
of a strip cartoon (reading time, om 
mg but by gan sag and unrelent- 

the yarn was spun out 
anda half. The result wa 
, in which performers a» 


| participated. I am stil! 
ARD HoLLowoop 
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EORGE MORROW, one of 
whose drawings for Punch is 
reproduced here, was born at 
Belfast in 1869, one of a large family, 
several of whom were black-and- 
white artists. He used to say that 
he was apprenticed as a sign-painter, 
and this may account for his loyal 
devotion to history, heraldry, and 
the animals of fable or fact, as well as 
something curiously static in his 
groups and scenes. He did not 
burlesque in line but in the distortion 
and topsy-turvydom of his ideas. 
His first drawing 
appeared in Punch 
on September 19, 
1906, and from 
1908 onwards he 
was a contributor 
almost every week, 
besides illustrating 
numbers of articles 
and books, He was 
also a serious his- 
torian, and his 
history of England is 
of immense interest 
to children, pre- 
senting accurately 
the manners and 
costumes of the past. 
In Punch he twisted 
to his own «quaint 
humour all manners 
and all periods alike, 
in series after series, 
like The Makers 
of London, where 
Hadrian opers the 
first Roman bath in 
London; Business 
Enterprise in the 
Past (“The Geese that saved Rome 
doing a star turn at the Coliseum”’); 
Episodes in the Lives of the Great; 
Entertainments at which We have 
Never Assisted (“Saturday Night at 
the Bath Club"); Forgotten Deeds of 
Valour (“The King’s Remembrancer 
tactfully reminds Henry VIII that His 
Majesty has already been married five 
times"); and Forgotten Sports, among 
which one gratefully remembers 
“Dashing the Haber” and “ Striking 
the Happy Medium.” 
Most things, especially things 
English, were absurd to George. He 
was asked to do a cricket drawing, and 





I'm sorry, 


Mr. Raleigh, but it will be a month before we 


painting water-colour 


GEORGE MORROW 


complained that he had to alter it 
because he had drawn 
stumps and a curved bat, 
according to his historical research 
were aceurate. He came to the Round 
Table once and said that he had had 
a nightmare. 


only two 


which 


He was dining at 
Buckingham Palace and the Monarch 


(King George V) suddenly excused 
himself, saying “I see the next course 
is lobster, I shall have to go and 
change into my Admiral’s uniform.” 


A drawing of 1940 shows a mon- 


strous djinn arising from a vase and 


&SS- 7 EGA itt ee 


made his 


way entirely by drawing 
pictures to show what he wanted. 
Having» become friendly with a 


restaurant proprietor somewhere in 
Provence, and wishing to compliment 
him on the number of fountains in the 
town, he thought he might venture on 
a joke and tried to represent pictorially 
the sentence “ You can almost make a 
fountain out of a molehill here.” “I 
made a wonderful picture,” said 
George, “but somewhow,” he added 
sadly, “he didn’t understand.” 

Week after week he covered pages 
with rough ideas for 
the cartoon under 
discussion, but 
usually so naively 
absurd they were 





more cloaks for cleaning.” 


saying to a bewildered citizen “! 
come, Effendi, to gratify thy every 
wish—with the exception, of course, 
of meat, sugar, butter and petrol.”” In 
1943 he takes us to ancient Italy, 
where one gentleman in a toga is 
saying to another “I hear Pompeii got 
it yesterday.” In 1944 a tailor is 
saying “I’m sorry, Mr. Raleigh, but 
it will be a month before we can 
accept any more cloaks for cleaning.”’ 

George spent most of his holidays 
sketches in 
Donegal. Once, having ventured into 
France, he told us that, being unable 


to speak a word of the language, he 


| 
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can accept any 


quite impossible 
for use, and he care- 
fully tore them up 
at the end of the 
meeting. At various 
times, however, he 
acted as art editor, 
or drew the pictures 
for Essence of Par- 
liament and even 
executed twenty- 
four cartoons. They 
were certainly not 
his métier. 

He was a most 
amusing compan- 
ion, utterly friendly 
and unassuming, 
hi but it must be ad- 
mitted that he 
seemed to have a 
livelier sympathy on 


the whole with the 
world of animals 
than the world of men, and nobody 
could put so wistful an expression 
into the faces of lions, elephants, 


dragons and pterodactyls, whose art- 
less ways he seemed to consider rather 
more deserving of compassion than 
human foibles 

He was when he 
ceased to make his regular appearance 
at the Round ‘Table, where his 
murmured remarks, upsetting com- 
monplace notions with an almost 
childlike absurdity and yet a shrewd- 
ness that was all his own, had acquired 
the value of an institution. 


greatly missed 


BE. Vv. K. 
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instant starting, anti-icing 
WINTER GRADE 











Esso Extra Winter Grade gives all cars split-second starting, 

faster warm-up, lightning acceleration, and—thanks to Esso’s PATENTED 
anti-icing feature — complete freedom from all forms of carburettor icing, 
loss of power and engine stalling from this cause. For maximum 
performance, minimum petrol consumption and outstanding 
engine cleanliness at all times, at all temperatures, always insist on 
Esso Extra Winter Grade—try it and prove it today. 








The addition of Esso’s exclusive 

anti-icing feature plus valve-prétecting N.S.O. 
gives Esso Extra a combination of 

qualities unmatched anywhere in the world, 
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Invigorating sea breezes. KKkKkKKkKkkkkke LIFE 
Wonderful shows and . ; 

wide range of general igor on the genuine AND 
entertainments and EVER-HOT—and be 


attract . sure of the best. Patented 

_— EVER-HOT Tea Services 
are available in a wide 
range of attractive de- 
signs to suit all tastes— 
each incorporating the 
patented built-in lid. See 









YOURS 


depend upon first-class equipment— 

which costs money. You can help the 

lifeboatman to keep up his great 

tradition of service. Send your con- 

tribution, however small, to 

them at all good stores, 

Species. ene i ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

MADE BY PERRY BEVAN & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 6 

42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, $.W.1 


TRAVEL IN RAIL 6 ¥ Treasurer: 
\ c ' MF ' RT His Grace The Duke of Northumbertand 


—ratn..~’ . thy Col.A.D Burnett Brome OB.E.,.M.C.,7.D.MA 
IN SUNNY MOROCCO $0 gas is fF, a || REMOVALS ___ 


a good hotel 


= 2D» 
not too expensive ee ————— HOULTS wn LTD. 


Excellent sporting 
facilities, 


Ample accommod- 
ation in cheerful, 
friendly hotels, 

Free illustrated Guide from 


H. Porter, Dept. 118, Town Hell, 
Blackpool 









































CO means LONDON OFFICE: The Depositertes 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.1 
RIF HOTEL TANGIER Also at ibohiite tSettid asaow 
—_——e Ute STORAGE 
MALTA 











for WINTER SUNSHINE 
without foreign currency. Stay at 
HOTEL PHOENICIA. 


Pull details and rates from 
MALTA TRA Phone: GER 6477) 
24 Golden Square, London, i 
(or any other ‘Travel Agent). 


ARGYLL, SCOTLAND 
eg 


BATHROOM 
PURRITERE 







No hesitation about the choice 

it’s a French seaside resort—one 
of 300—sand and 

sunshine—food and 








fer Rest and Comfort im 100 acres of ¥ . “ 
beautiful hot water Pree wine in wonderful 
Radio all rooms, also Television | Heating , 
Room a > 
Own Parm Produce variety—-good | 
anes 


hotels and LIST FREE FROM 


willing service 1FCO C° LIVERPOOL 3 











VY 








the perfect 


——_— + “A setting for real 
| enjoyment —for the do- what - you - like - when - you - like 
© holiday* that makes the best of all tonics. 





REST a your copy wo a lg? 2 gee | pri 
RELAXATIO N and ; rom your i , or from t od 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
RECREATION 178, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


*le's cheaper and less crowded before and after the summer peak. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly sent 
on applicotion to— THE AGER 

















V isit the beautiful 
BASQUE COUNTRY and COAST 
between April.and November 


By road, along the “ Route Verte”, 500 miles from Paris to 
Biarritz; by Rail, on the Sud-Express, 7 hours from Paris to 
Biarritz; by Air (B.E.A.), 3 hours from London to Biarritz; 
Five golf courses; Salmon, Trout and Tunny fishing; Casinos: 
R U | Z sey My Pelota ae * * ytanon a good 
Ootels in all categories; s in Spring and Autumn 
SG ' a HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD 
Information: Pavilions of Syndicats d'Initiatives at: 


EDINBURGH Est. 793 
THE GREAT LADY Anglet, Bayonne, Biarritz, Bidart;*Guaethary, Hendaye 
OP SHERRIES Saint-Jean-de-Luz, Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, or the By appointment 
French Government Tourist Office: 178 Piccadilly, London W.|! Wine and Spirit Merchants 


to the late King George V/ 
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SECURITY AND MORE 
Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 

return of 


Ziti 


EQUIVALENT TO 26% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


/ ASSETS EXCEED €7,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, F.C.!. TELEPHONE: CITY 8923 
931/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.i. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 
: AND AT BELPAST - BIRMINGHAM © BRADFORD - BRIGHTON ° LERDS 
LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER - READING - SWANSEA» WEMBLEY © WORCESTER + WORTHING 


* ft EN DIA the 
Cool Running Tyres 








Cool running is the key to greater mileage. By vulcanizing (or curing) 
India tyres at lower temperatures and employing advanced rubber 
compounding techniques, India ensure the coolest running possible 
thus giving the bonus of greater mileage in greater safety. 














ON OFFICE COPYING 


Is everyone in your business adequately briefed on hi 
job? Does everyone get copies of letters, report 
memoranda, affecting his work? Are those copic: 
accurate? Do they add too much to your typing costs ’ 
The Man from Remington Rand will be glad to 
analyse your office copying needs, and prescribe the 
equipment to meet them, 


X*THIS IS REMFLEX Itmakes an accurate, positive 
copy — of anything written, typed or drawn — in less than 
two minutes, at much less than copy-typing cost, Any office 
junior can use and maintain Remflex, in any office corner 
It provides a copying service that is completely reliable and 
can’t make mistakes. 

Does Remflex sound the answer to your copying problem: 
Let us prove that it is: 


Send for the Man from 
Remington. Fland 
@eeeeseee#@eeee#eeee#e#ee#ee#ee#e#e##e#@® 

COUPON : | would like to know more about Remflex. 


Please * arrange for your representative to call by appointment 
%* send me free informative literature {| (tick course of action required 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w 
Telephone; CHAncery 6868 
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= AT LAST! YOU CAN FLY TO THE GLORIOUS 
GODFRE y Da VIS ITALIAN RIVIERA 
Europe's first name in Car Hire 


nthe sath. VIAREGGIO, RAPALLO, ELBA and 8 DAY COACH TOUR 


CAR HIRE (LONDON by making use of 


ae ag LUNN’S CREDIT HOLIDAY PLAN 
AT REDUCED OFF-SEASON RATES ||} You pay a deposit of £4-13 and 9 
monthly payments of £4-12-4 (7 after 13 
you return!) for a 44gn holiday oS. 


For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur- 
Send for Holiday Programmes today to Dept. P! DOWN 





driven services, write, telephone or call:— 


7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1 | 
( Telephone: SLOane 0022) | $.6 
Or Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Tel: GLA 6474). }, 


- pty 
| * 
CONTRACT HIRE Special terms for periods of three |) ev Soblons M Sion Sablons 98-13 NRY L NN L TD 172 New Bond St., 
months or longer during the winter. Cables: Quickmilez, Par s London, w.l. 
———— VE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR O11. ——______- 


MAYfair 6444 

















BOOK NOW WITH 


We specialise in arrang- 


BATH 


The Georgian City 





FOR YOU AND 





Bath May Festival 
L1th-21st May 1955 


| For brochure of the Festival | 
or for free copy of illustrated 

; = guide book to Bath write 

a century of service in am . » Spa Director, Room 9, 
Pump Room, Bath. 


ing travel of a personal 





character throughout 


Europe. With more than 


transportation we have 


perfected a travel tech- Telephone 5481 
nique which ensures 


‘No more pleasant spot 


than this restful country house of historic 
interest beside broad river, near seaside. 
Good fishing and boating. Own riverside 
woods. Every comfortand vary good food. 


PENQUITE HOUSE HOTEL 


on the glorious Fowey River 
Golant, Par, Cornwall. Phone: Fowey 124 


= 

Vio4d 7 

SELF-CONTAINED 

“‘Seavics APARTMENTS. 

Each with own Bathroom 

and Kitchen with Fridge. 

iaa'et, Maid Service, etc. ne 

, room, two rooms or 

suite. in the heart of 

the best way a) a London. Consforssble 

. . ‘ convenient. From 

to cross the English Channel : Tie per aay 

vite ow? mm 

JAMES BURNESS (TRAVEL) LTD. 79 ete ee 
Dept. 182, 46 PICCADILLY, \ , 4 —— 

LONDON, w.1 New 20 page Brochure now available from your travel agent or direct from 


Telephone: HEGent 7234 SILVER CITY AIRWAYS LTD., 11 Gt. Cumberiand Piace, London, W.1. Pad 7040 








maximum comfort at the 
most economic rates. 
With BURNESS you 


obtain better rooms at 





SILVER CITY 
AIR FERRY 


earefully selected hotels 














ensuring that extra 
service and comfort 
which makes a holiday 
abroad a success to be 


remembered, 


Send now for your 


1955 HOLIDAY GUIDI 














The sun centre for visiting the fascinating 


SUNBEAM SHAVEMASTER 


Tiote, REINA CRISTINA Eyebeam 
to test the efficiency of the 


attractions of Southern Spain. Only } hour 
from Gibraltar where Hotel cars meet 
aircraft and ships. Recently laid out 
Golf Course. Tennis. Large private 
Gardens. Special Winter Terms. 
Apply your TRAVEL AGENTS, 
rect to the Manager, or 


IBERIAN HOTELS 
28 AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C2 
London Wall 5074 














Send only 10)- deposit (returnable) 
and use this Fortnight’s Shaving Offer to 
prove the Sunbeam Shavemaster gives 
you closer, cleaner, faster shaves than 
ever before. Over 24 million actual shav 
ing actions per minute! Makers’ 5-year 
guarantee. In genuine leather case. A.C 
or D.C., 210 to 250 volts, Cash Price 
£10-10-0, or send 10 - deposit for trial 
Balance after 
approval 15/- 

8 monthly 
payments of 

24/6 
Write for lists. 


J. A. DAVIS & CO. 


(Dept. PN 53) 94-104 Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E.5 
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Every Modern Mum is liable to fling dignity as well as the sausages to the winds when 
she encounters even the most cultured of cats. But as the French would say “ C’est rien”. Why 
worry, for with a Marleyflex Floor in the kitchen the debris is cleaned up in a moment with 
never a single grease stain to mark the spot. 


I TAR YAE BY gr aA K4 
Building or buying a new house? Then insist on solid ground floors covered 


with Marley Tiles. They will save you money, and ensure lifelong freedom from The Marley Tile Co, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 


dry rot, woodworm and underfloor draughts. No cracks for ants and no mice either 


London Showrooma at Alfred Goslett & Co. Lid 
Write for booklet FF.I. 


127-4391 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, Tel: Gerrard 74 


90 








The case of Agriotes obscurus 


Wherever potatoes are grown, wireworms are pretty certain to be encountered 
and to damage the tubers. 


In the U.K., for example, this destructive pest 
populates the soil in some areas to the extent of over a million per acre. In 
heavy local infestations this figure is probably doubled. Damage fluctuates, but 
it is nothing unusual to find over half a crop unfit for the table. 

With wireworms on the increase, British farmers have welcomed the arrival 
Chis year in the United Kingdom alone over 90,000 acres of potatoes 
will be protected, mostly with aldrinised fertiliser. This Shell insecticide is the 


most impressive destroyer yet discovered for pests in the soil 


of aldrin. 


non-tainting and 
exceptionally suitable for compounding with fertilizer. Just 24 lbs. of aldrin per 


acre guards potatoes from wireworm and other soil pests right through the 


growing season. 
™, 


\ldrin is fast becoming recognised as ‘being the 
best of all soil insecticides. A little goes a long way 
and lasts a long time. Now in worldwide use, aldrin 
gives full control of many pests previously difficulk 
to ‘get at’ economically. 

Another recently developed Shell insecticide is 
dieldrin, possessing exceptional persistence. On 
foliage, dieldrin controlsa very wide rangeof weevils, 
beetles, flies and other crop-eating insects, It is 
also extensively used as a residual spray against 


dise ase-carrying insects. 


Have you a stubborn pest problem to be solved ? 


P . ° aa ss » . 
aldrin and dieldrin are ( sweLL } insecticides for worldwide use 


‘ 
For further information apply to your Shell Company 


Issued by The Shell Pe 


mpany Limited, London, E.C.9., England. 
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Tha bios most econcmisal 


of Works” Minlecy at Sorely at | WaNehOuse 
Sane car a toot and 
pl Governments. PATENTED 
Frame construction in tubular steel! and BUILDINGS 
high tensile cable, Buck metal tiled in Areas 
aluminium or steel or without 10,000 to 
Insulation for all imate conditions. 50,000 oq. fe, 
Complete buildings from is sq. ft. PA 3 


delivered on site or FO. 
or 9/— sq. ft. erected. 


Full perticulers 
Dept. 12 oes 







BUCKWYN 
CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 
TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND 





ONE-CLASS TOURIST TRAVEL 


to South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 


The s.s. SOUTHERN CROSS offers Luxury Travel at Tourist 
Rates. Cabins are air-conditioned as well as the two 
restaurants, the cinema-lounge, hairdressing salons, the 
shop and the hospital. Stabilizers — the latest anti-roll 
device — are fitted into the hull. 

The s.s. SOUTHERN CROSS has been planned for the 
complete comfort of the | ,160 passengers, with extensive 
deck space, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, and a 
Tavern. The ship makes four voyages a yeor, either 
west-about or east-about as required, and the ports of 
call include Trinidad, Curacao, Panama, Tahiti, Fiji, 
Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, Fremantle, Durban, 
Capetown and Las Palmas. 


Oetoils of sailings from your Local Travel Agent or —- 


Suave Serge Gna," 


11a, LOWER REGENT ST, LONDON, S.W./ 
Tel: WHI 1485 
Groms : SAVILL, PICCY, LONDON 









Vou now 
what 


they're getting 


It’s good to have some beer at home when 
friends drop in. But how much better when 
you can be sure, as you open the bottle, 
that that beer will be in first-class condi- 
tion—as you always can be sure with 
Whitbread’s Pale Ale. 

What a fine beer this is—brewed 
with a skill born of long experience. It 
is bottled only by Whitbread, That is 
why, ‘wherever you buy a bottle of 
Whitbread’s, you know you can rely on | 
its quality and condition. 

Your friends will be glad thet you laid {f 
in some beer. But they’Il be happier still — ‘ees 


when you otier then 






















WEEKLY APRIL TO OCTOBER Phe dash perso ae x 36" pe ria 
sent {ree on receipt of coup 
Send this coupon or write now to edition of 1000 copies 


'------ LEWIS Py LEROY ------ 


DUDLEY HO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. Please send 
iNustrated brochure special map to 


1 
! 
1 
j NAME (Block letters) 
ADDRESS (Block letters) 


KOT GT ET a r 


* 
I “ae ' 
! j 
1 , , 
! pe ; 
1 cw , 
! | 
! of our business is obtained by recommendation | 
! FULLY INCLUSIVE Mr, Leroy’s tours are recommended yeor by | 
1 TRAVEL BY LUXURY COACH year, from one traveller to another, becouse | 
{ ESCORTED THROUGHOUT they are not just “Coach Tours” —they oré ' 
! Two Week Coach Tours variety eon AY oe 4 ~ | 
i AUSTRIA 35 Gns. le if wish. You can stay iv 
j IVE COUNTRIES & PARIS 36 Gns. bs ody ad all the eveilable time, oF you ; 
commence your (our 
1 Gaano swus voun ween | rent cle macrcumroncs 
J eac ¥ cor and 
! JUGOSLAVIA 39 Gas. pany & best or beauty ond grande: | 
| BLACK FOREST & EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS , 
1 RHINELAND 33 Gas. | Miss G. Guite, Sunny Cot, on , ; 
FOUR RIVIERAS 44 Gns. . yepoeth 
| DENMARK Sam | pete ewe eccece: | 
Three Week Coach Tours having been yearly since 1950 | 
| SCANDINAVIA 59 Gns. | Miss B. N. Madge, North Devon ' 
| SPAIN & PORTUGAL 59 Gns. My pe Infirmary, Bas nsta pi 
letter pprec comin & 
! Als Coach Yours an annual event. : 
j RIVIERA & FRENCH ALPS 59 Gas. | Mie 11, Hanson, 841 High Road, 
CLASSICAL ITALY 59 Gre. Goodmayes, Essex ! 
! atl Put” Tours 1 must write at once to thank y« w | 
| LAKE LUCERNE 36 Gres. qnother enjoyable holiday: ‘Every ay wey 
| LAKE GENEVA 6 Gns. O get more thrilled. 
, BELGIUM, HOLLAND Mr. H, Diment, 17 Gin Rend, — . 
! NCE IT Gre. enjoyed the tours immensely a: 
OSTENDE 15 Gans. | the iileoty arranged routes, [ bh I 
DEPARTURES FROM LONDON extolled your tours before , 
j 





a ee ae 
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Whose key 
is this? 


It’s the key that has 
unfailing power behind it 
because it belongs to a 
fortunate motorist who asked 
for and got a Crompton 
Battery. Originally known as 
the Young battery, and made by one of the 
largest electrical firms in Great Britain, 
Crompton is the standard battery 

with the best Guarantee of all. 





Ask your garage for a 


(rompton = 
BATTERY 


MADE BY CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD 








Si 
é A, 
A 


If you are one of the 27 million people who already have 
an account in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank you 
know you're on a good thing. Your money is safe, it earns 
generous interest and is available whenever you need it. 
How about other members of your family? Are they saving 
this safe, profitable way? [f not, as you will agree, they 
are missing something resily worthwhile. So why not have 
a word with them about it — you'll be doing them a good 
turn and be helping the 2 million new savers’ campaign 
to achieve its aim. 









We hold one of the largest 
and most comprehensive 
stocks of steel in the United 
Kingdom. An unrivalled Struc- 
tural Steel Service—backed 
by STEEL IN STOCK, 
Telephone orders a speciality 


















OPEN A saint AGCOUNT TODAY 


Bh 


lesued by the Nationa! Sovings Committee London, $.W.7 








«. C. DUNKERLEY & CO. LTD 
Established 1445 
STORE STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
Telephone, Ardwick 2261-7 Telegrams, “ Ajax,” Manchester 
Also at:— AJAX WORKS, off Windmill Lane, CHESHUNT, 
Nr. Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire. 
Telephone, Waltham Cross 3048 Telegrams,“ Ajax,” Waltham Cross 








THE PREMIUM BENZOLE MIXTURE a 


| ‘REGENT 


BENZOLE (777yv/C 







ONE. You get the most modern mixture because it ts Be 
eee a superb blend of the best benzole and Regent T.T. +e 
TWO... You get all the advantages of Volatane Control. te 
THREE You Set a guarante 

See ntee 


i of to or Ee 
Winter and Summ P Performance 2 


dn, ’ 
nse OA Rip — «Cl 


RE 


REG ENT 
BENZOLE [/j{7/C 


—_THERE’S A MILEAGE BONUS IN EVERY GALLON 


OUR CLAIM IS —THERE 1S WO BETTER BENZOLE MIXTURE / 














xxi 








After 15 years of ration- 
ing, restrictions on our 
purchases of American Virginia leaf have been eased. 
Now, for the first time since 1939, we can greatly 
increase the output of our best cigarettes, using leaf 
tobacco of our own selection, 


de Luxe 


Rothmanswellknown 
Mail Order Service is 
therefore being discontinued, and all Rothman shops 
(except No. 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1) have been 
transferred to the ownership of approved tobacconists. 


* . 
Mh 


We are distributing our 
cigarettes through the retail tobacco trade—at first 
in London only, and later throughout the country. 
There are two superb brands—Rothmans de Luxe, 
in the black and white pack at 3/9d, for 20, and Pall 
Mall, Britain's first cigarette with the built-in filter, 
at 3/7d. for 20. 


* almost, and if not, please tell us; 


Rothmans of Pall Mall 


5 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES SINCE 1890 Py 
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a) 
q 
La) 6 


| ‘Si le premier verre 


THE FIRST GLASS 


a Dubonnet est un 


OF ee 


ravigotant et si le troisieme 


REVIVER ea THE THIRD 


est celui qui porte bonheur, 


a ONE q ICH BRINGS GOOD LUCK, 


qu’est-ce que le second? 


WHAT IS THE SECOND? 


C’est le brave ancétre du 


IT 18 THE WORTHY — ee 


quatrieme et du cinquieme. 


THE FOURTH AND PIFTH. 


iy you have never tasted Dubonnet, why not make today the 
day 7 Dubonnet should be served quite cold in a fair-sized 
sherry glass. You will find it particularly delicious with a slice 
of lemon and a dash of soda. Alternatively, you may prefer it 
with a little gin, or with orange juice. Try it all ways to make 
sure. A large bottle costs 20/-, 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS : L. ROSE & CO, LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 

























Starved 5 


AMIDST 


Plenty ? 


Not you, surely? Then why have 
you been feeling under the weather, 
irritable, exhausted and depressed? 
You can look and feel young only 
as long as you preserve your 
vitality . . . and this depends on 
your intake of vitamins. 

Here are signs of vitamin short- 
age: loss of energy, undue fatigue, 
depression, nervous indigestion and 
‘jitters’. 


Two ‘Supavite’ Capsules a day 
provide all you need of Vitamins 
A, B,, B,, C, D and E plus Nico- 
tinamide and necessary mineral 
salts. Within two to three weeks you 
will feel the increase of vitality 
which ‘Supavite’ always brings to 
those who need it. Start today. 
Every chemist stocks ‘Supavite’. 


Revitaminise your system 
for 4d. a day — 
with a course of 


VITAMIN CAPSULES 


15 DAYS’ SUPPLY S/- 
© DAYS’ SUPPLY 16/3 
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Nature’s Masterpieces 
can be 
instantly 
recognised — 





—SO Can 


HARRIS TWEED 
A masterpiece of Man and Nature 
THIS IS HOW » 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. 
It is approved by the Board of Trade as 
a Certification Mark, and guarantees 
that the tweed to which it is applied 
is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
dyed, handwoven and finished in the 
Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en- 
titled to bear this Mark. 


anh 


erie”, 
HARRIS TWEED 


fe 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE 
GARMENT 


Issued by 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


HaviisTweed 











Take a half-day off : 


’ 
: 


AND DO A FULL DAY’S WORK WITH A 


(GRUNDIG) 















THE GREATEST OFFICE TIME AND WORK 
SAVER SINCE THE TYPEWRITER 






















HE Grundig 

Stenorette 
enables you to dictate 
at your own conven- 
ience, any time of 
the day, at the touch 
of a button. 


It makes office life easier 
and simpler and increases 
output by 40% and more. 
In typists’ time alone it 
pays a handsome dividend, on 
its cost, of up to 420% per annum! 


IT COSTS SO LITTLE-IT DOES SO MUCH 


The sound track can give 25 minutes’ con- 
tinuous dictation, ‘Start’ and “Stop” switches 
on the machine are conveniently duplicated on 
the microphone. An illuminated pointer tells 
how far dictation has run, almost to a syllable. 
You can rephrase or correct at the touch of 
a finger, and your typist can back-space at will. 
For your typist, too, there are light, unob- 
trusive earphones and choice of foot or finger 
operated remote controls, 

Write today for illustrated Brochure. 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Kidbrooke Park Read, London, $.£.3 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification and Chemical Co, Ltd.) 


7 GNS. (With Reel | 








and Dust Cover) | 


; 

DICTATING OUTFIT | 

Comprises Dynamic) 

Microphone with Switch | 

and Pilot Light and two | 
Dictating Pads, 6 gns 


TRANSCRIPTION OUTFIT 
Comprises Single Ear. | 
phone with Earclip (2) | 
ens.) and Foot Switch 
with Back-spacing (3) | 
gns.) or £6.6.0 in all | 


Avaliable through 
authorised § = retailers | 
only, at retail prices 
quoted. 





G.5.5. 





Almost 

every important 
lamp and 
lighting 
development 

in the last 

50 years 

owes something 
to BTH 





BTH Lighting Engineers are never 
satisfied. They are always investigating 
new lighting techniques, or new ways 
of using old ones. Now they have 
developed an ‘adaptable wiring’ 
system, known to the technicians as 
* Invertrunking ’. 
ADAPTABLE LIGHTING 

‘ Invertrunking’ is a current-carrying 





system for lighting installations. Basic- 
ally, this is a scheme of aluminium 
channels. The lighting system is based 
on them in such a way that it can be 
changed without making structural 
alterations. The result? You can re- 
arrange lighting layouts in schools, hotels 
and offices with the minimum of time 
and trouble, thanks to BTH research. 





the lamps and lighting fittings with 


behind them 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON ©O. LTD. 


(Member oj the A.B.1, Group of Companies) 4406 
ou 
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Perennial problem when people drop 
in for a drink is what to give them to 
go with it. Many of to-day’s smartest 
nibble dishes glitter with the pristine 
whiteness of Heinz Pearl Onions! 
Serve on or off toothpicks. 


quits | 


Throw away that May complex. Any 
time of the year you can sally out 
and gather a jar of our Pickled Wal- 
nuts. They're fine, big, flawless 
beauties, submerged in a delicately 
spiced walnut ketchup. Help your- 
self to them with cold meat or bread 
and cheese. 


Problem sulved { | Unending Supply 


When you own a Sparklet 


Do you pine for those crisp white celery sticks when they’re syphon you can use ‘ soda’ water 


out of season? We've got something to help you to stem 


: ; ; with careless abandon, because 
that nostalgia. Heinz Celery Salt has the rea) straight- 


, : you get an endless suppl 
from-the-garden celery flavour. Sorry we can’t manage , BS a ree 
ianeenialiail at half the usual price. 

the crunch, crunch ; , 

When your Sparklet syphon 
goes glug instead of sssh — 
just fill it with water, screw ona 
new Sparklet bulb; a quick twist 
and another big syphon-full 
is ready for the fray. 
It’s all so simple. 


Syphons from 45/- 
Heinz Indian Mango Chutney is a true cosmopolitan, Sparklet Bulbs 
You'll find that it’s equally at home with a red hot curry S/- a box of 10 
or a plate of cold lean British beef. It’s a subtle blend of : 
fruit and spices unobtainable in this country. We have to 


send to India for them. We think you'll agree it’s worth 
the trouble! 


Soeial tend. 
Sociologists report that people in our days would rather 


drink tomatoes than throw them. We modestly believe 
that Heinz Tomato Juice has contributed to this change of 


heart, Open a tin for yourself and see, It’s made from sun- ~“ 
ripened tomatoes that give it a full-bodied fiavour and : 


velvety smoothness. A first rate sun-upper or sundowner ! 


You will find that anything with the Heinz label is 
everything that you’d expect from the most famous name 
in food, From soups to salad dressings, pickles to 
puddings, Heinz foods are invariably just that much 


better. 


Put it down to 85 years’ experience in the business, YO U we r 2 LL iT 
RARER ae 


plus the formidable qualifications of the Heinz chefs, 


k  INZ 67) From chemists and stores 


SPARKLETS LTD., QUEEN STREET, LONDON, N.I7 
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“Yes, he said 
I needn’t take 
on extra staff 
after all...” 


**You KNOW when our orders 
were going up and up? Our account- 
ant told me we might have to take 
on more staff. So we decided to call 
in the Burroughs man. It couldn’t do 
any harm and his advice was free . . . 
As it is, I'm more than glad. He went 
into the details with our accountant, 
then showed us how we could mech- 
anize our accounting at low cost — 

and save a lot of overtime. He cer- 
tainly knew his job...” 

The Burroughs man is always at 
your disposal without cost. He is an 
experienced adviser on ail account- 
ing and record-keeping systems, and 
well qualified to work in co-opera- 
tion with your accountant and 
auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of 
mechanized accounting. But he won't 
propose changing your accounting 
methods just to suit certain machines. 
Rather, after a full analysis of your 





problem, he will make proposals for 
a rapid, economical and workable 
solution. 

If he does recommend a new 
system, he will prepare a detailed 
plan for it and help you get it work- 
ing smoothly. He will make sure you 
continue to get full benefit from any 
Burroughs machine you install. 

Whatever your business, large or 
small—if you have an accounting 
problem, the Burroughs man can 
help you solve it. Burroughs make 
the world’s widest range of Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and 
Statistical Machines and Microfilm 
Equipment. Call in the Burroughs 
man as soon as you like— you're 
committed to nothing and his advice 
is free. You'll find the number of 
your nearest Burroughs office in 
your loca] telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 


nsist on KU 





Art Dessert 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
. . . like Kunzle Cakes—a compliment to Good Taste 














Sir Norris Sniff had lost the scent 
And all the hounds were homeward bent, 


NZLE 


356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.! 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


CALL IN THE -B) urroughs MAN 


One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts ; 
until recently, in London and in provincial offices 
figures were copied by hand. As this led to errors 
and delays, they called in this Burroughs man, 
Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed Phono- 
tas how, with two typewriter-accounting machines, 
and two abbreviated-description accounting ma- 
chines, they could halve their accounting time, and 
obtain up-to-date figures — all without extra staff 





The M.F.H. turned straight to Norris, 
‘Now hunt’, said he, ‘for PHILIP MORRIS !' 


.»» when run to ground 
only 3/9 for 20! 


PHILIP 
MORRIS 


CIGARETTES 
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for school showers, works wash- 
basins, hospital baths or industrial 


processes, should always be automatically 
mixed by Leovecwad Thermostatic 
Mixing Valves — they save more than they cost 


Over 4,000 Leonard 
Thermostatic Mixing 
Valves have been 
supplied to schools 
Since the war 








Sip Grand Marnier with your after-dinner coffee and 
know the magic of France's finest liqueur. Made exclusively 
with Cognac brandy, Grand Marnier is the proud choice 
of those who know the rules of civilised living. 

TO CLEVER HOSTESSES: Flavour (ehrm sume with Grand Marnier 


We invite you te 
write for Pamphlet No. 55/LG 


FRANCE’S FINEST UQUEUR —~ MADE EXCLUSIVELY WITH COGNAC BRANDY WALKER, CROSWELLER & CO. LTD., CHELTENHAM 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE &4 CO, LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
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cee 


(REGISTERED FRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


NEVER was a claim WF 

to genius more easily WEE BABY 
a re than in the 
ipe tobaceos of the s 

aa of Sobranie. Here td a’ 
is a Smoking Mixture 
which dared to marry 
Turkish with Virginian; 
here is a No, 10 Tobacco 
which added a touch of for two or three people. 


cigar leaf to the traditional 


° { Use from any power point. 
leaf from old Virginia. It £6 19 6 

was not easy. It w thanks NO TAX 
to three generations of ” . 

hereditary skill that in a 


mass market world the 


Tones. of Cebeseln Gem % BOTH DO EVERY BAKING AND COOKING OPERATION PERFECTLY 















| The 
| King of \ff 








tinues to provide selective \ Wh isk ies 
smoking pleasure for the 7@ \ 
discriminating few ‘ The famous BABY \ 


Bathan Sobranie pipe 
Tebecces are priced 
at 8/3 per ounce in a . qe 
vacuum seated tins 

and are made by the 
House of Sobranie. 


BALKAN SOBRANIE 
TOBACCOS 








for four to six people. Ti e.. 
Use from any power point. 


£13.15.0 no max 


























Full details in 
our 64-page free Catalogue, 
Write for new Catalogue . 
SOBRANIE LIMITKD Write to; 
136 City Rd., London, B.C.1 Belling & Co. Led., . cs 
Bridge Works, Enfield, Middlesex CRC IST SANDEMAR & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 
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